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TO THE READER. 


In beginning a Second Series, it is proper 
for us to thank the numerous readers of the 
First— many of whom have kept company 
with us from the beginning. Thirty-six vol- 
umes make a long row on your shelves ; but 
there are very few pages in the whole which 
may not be read now with nearly as much 
interest as at first, and some with more, be- 
ing of the nature of fulfilled prophecy. 

Our circulation is now greatly increased, 
and we have endeavored to make some im- 
provement in the form of the work, and have 
added to the quantity of matter. 

This number begins with an article on 
Lord John Russell’s memoirs of Moore, 
which we have copied from four different 
numbers of The Times. It created consider- 
able sensation in England, and was thought 
to have induced his lordship to delay the 
third volume. It is edifying to see the lofty 
condescension of The Times in regard to 
noble authors and lecturers. 

As a specimen number of the Second 
Series, we regret that a considerable variety 
of poetry and short notices has been crowded 
out. It is not so good as the average in this 


We have left ourselves room for much 
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more than we have to say; but intend in 
this part of the work to make a note occa- 
sionally for your perusal. 

If the cover should be printed as well as 
we hope, it will do credit to Mr. Billings, of 
this city, who designed it, and to the En- 
gravers, Messrs. Baker, Smith & Andrew. 





DANIEL WEBSTER. 


Tue following passage from Rev. A. L. Stone’s 
sermon, upon the death-bed scene of the great 
statesman, will give an idea of the whole : — 


Let us gather now closer within that central 
scene, around which all these reflections group 
and cluster. The chimes of midnight have died 
away on the ear, and the young morning of the 
Sabbath is ushered in —though the night still 
holds its reign. It is the chamber of death. 
There, on that couch of death, lies that form 
whose port and presence became so well the 
mighty crown of greatness it upheld. The 
marble of death is settling on that broad, capa- 
cious brow, beneath which wrought and tri- 
umphed the grandest intellect of our country’s 
history. The life-hues are fading out from those 
lips which have dropped upon us, through the 
times of a generation, such great, earnest, mas- 
sive truths. The voice seems altogether hushed, 
whose grand and majestic oratory was but the 
fitting garniture of the regal thoughts that, 
marched forth in their own kingliness and a 
tred power. A dimness creeping up from 
shades of the valley veils that deep-set, full- 
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orbed, glorious eye, that flashed its splendors 
upon senates, and mighty crowds led captive at 
its will. Powerless lies the hand whose lifted 
tokens shielded the sailor on the sea — the hum- 
blest son of the soil wherever he wandered. The 
idol of so many souls—the victor in so many 
triumphs in that wonderful and unparalleled 
combination of the statesman, the lawyer, the 
orator, the first man among men—is on the 
threshold of the uplifted portals of eternity. 

We have followed the flight of that soaring 
mind in the marches of many an argument, 
whose stepping stones were set as the continents, 
in many a burst of eloquence, that swept every 
spirit with its resistless mastery ; but who can 
follow it now, as the ranges of the infinite open 
around it, and the unseen becomes visible? Its 
own proper wings, no longer clogged by clay, the 
shadowing wings of a great spirit departing are 
unfolding — the earth-chords are well-nigh sun- 
dered ; but the lips move yet once more — the 
failing heart rallies once again — and the legacy 
of last words is bequeathed to the watchers ; — 
words that may well be called prophetic of an 
enduring place in the affections of his country- 
men — prophetic of an undying memory in the 
histories of earth — prophetic, let us hope, of a 
fadeless immortality. 


Putnam’s Monthly Magazine, No.2. This 
Magazine, which seems to aim at uniting an 
American and an English literary interest, has 
only reached its second number. It is called a 
** Magazine of American Literature,’”’ but an 
edition of it appears over here. We can speak 
in favorable terms of its excellent promise. 
** Our Best Society’’ is an admirable paper, and 
the paper on Melville very interesting. But the 
most remarkable contribution is an essay which 
we have read with much curiosity, called ‘* Have 
we a Bourbon among us?’’ This essay professes 
to establish the existence, in the person of the 
Rev. Eleazer Williams, an American mission- 
ary, of no less a potentate than Louis XVIL., heir 
of the throne of France—in other words, the 
young dauphin whom Simon, the gaoler, treated 
with such brutality, and whom historians relate 
to have died in his childhood. We are aware 
that the success of certain fantastic literary 
impostures by the gifted Edgar Poe may have 
tempted other writers to try their hands at hoax- 
ing the public, and that this article may be a 
specimen of vraisemblable inventions. But at 
any rate, this would leave it the merit of much 
ingenuity and readableness, while it would be 
open to condemnation for the impertinent use of 
the names of living persons, amongst others of 
the Prince de Joinville. —Morn. Chron. 


The Restoration of Belief. Philadelphia : 
Herman Hooker. 


This is a new argument in behalf of the Chris- 
tian religion, which has created much sensation 
in England by the force of its views and the ear- 
nest style of the learned anonymous author. It 
is impossible to read it without benefit, and it 
will prove a most powerful antagonist of infidel- 
ity. The work is as yet incomplete. This vol- 
ume contains the only two parts yet published. 





NEW BOOKS. 


The first is entitled ‘‘ Christianity in relation to 
its ancient and modern antagonists.’’ The sec- 
ond is ‘*on the Supernatural Element in the 
Epistles, and its bearing on the argument.’? — 
Bulletin. 


Reprint of the Original Letters from Wash- 
ington to Joseph Reed, during the American 
Revolution, referred to in the pamphlets ¥ 
Lord Mahon and Mr. Sparks. By William B. 
Reed. Philadelphia: A. Hart. 

In consequence of a controversy about the text 
of these letters, Mr. Reed has issued this very 
handsome edition. For this he deserves the 
thanks of all historical students. The work is 
printed in the nicest and neatest way, and reminds 
us more of those cleverly-printed pamphlets that 
are issued for the sake of the public nowhere 
else but in London. It is a fortunate thing that 
Mr. Reed has been willing to incur the hazard 
of the cost and outlay of such a work ; for, had 
he not done so, there would always have been an 
unadjusted question as to the fidelity with which 
these letters have been hitherto published, and 
their authority would have been blemished and 
hurt, not only as to the truth and fairness of their 
text, but they would have been open to the sur- 
mise that some improper liberties had been taken 
with them, and important parts of them unwar- 
rantably suppressed. Now we have them all — 
not only the original, but also side by side with 
them the additions, corrections, and alterations, 
as they were before this was published. This is as 
it should be, and will close the door on all future 
cavil and dispute. 

By themselves the letters would be of little 
value, but taken in connection with some histori- 
cal controversies that have been heretofore agi- 
tated with harshness and bitterness of manner and 
feeling, they possess great interest and go far to 
clear away the doubts that have rested upon 
these questions. — Bulletin. 


The Friends of Christ in the New Testa- 
ment. Thirteen discourses ; by Nehemiah Ad- 
ams, D. D. Second Edition: 8. K. Whipple & 
Co. Boston, 1853. 


We have been reading with unaffected delight 
the volume of thirteen discourses, recently pub- 
lished by Rev. Dr. Adams of the Essex street 
church in this city, with the above title. 

Those who neglect to place this volume upon 
one of the selectest shelves of their library, will 
miss doing justice to the most original, most 
affluent, and most useful volume of sermons 
which the American press has— at least, for a 
long time—given to the world. — Congrega- 
tionalist. 





Lerrers from M. Victor Langlois — travelling 
in Lower Armenia, on a scientific mission from 
the French government — have been received 
in ‘Paris, announcing valuable results from his 
research. He has, he says, transcribed a great 
number of inscriptions found in the Christian 
Churches converted into mosques since the Mus- 
sulman Conquest, and collected in the Armenian 
convents many important manuscripts and hith- 
erto unpublished medals. 
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From the Times. 
MEMOIRS OF THOMAS MOORE.* 


Ir goes against the grain to find fault with 
Lord John. It is most ungracious to rebuke 
the admirable spirit with which men of his 
order have set to work of late, identifying 
themselves with the literary taste of the age, 
descending from their social eminence in order 
to win still higher honor from intellectual 
labor, and borrowing lustre from pursuits that 
add to the dignity of the noblest, as they give 
refinement and grace to the meanest, of men. 
The homage paid by the rulers of our country 
within the last few years to the literary pro- 
fession is among the most remarkable features 
of our remarkable time. An aristocratic 
chieftain sitting at the same council-table 
with a tribune of the people is surely a less 
marvellous sight than a prime minister dis- 
coursing before the busy operatives of a 
manufacturing city upon the universality of 
Shakspeare and the tutored elegance of Pope. 
Hitherto it has been a grievance, no less than 
& reproach, to the literary man, that for him 
no niche had been assigned in the social 
fabric. Assuredly it will be his own fault 
now if he does not discover his rightful place, 
and take rank with his fellows. 

We declare that no praise can exaggerate 
the merits of the dukes, earls, and barons 
who have fairly confessed to assembled multi- 
tudes that civilized man has something yet 
nobler to boast of than magnificent descent, 
and who by their acts have vindicated a glory 
surpassing that achieved on the battle-field 
by fire and sword. But, let us be permitted 
to say, something more is required than the 
bare recognition of the dignity of a profession 
from him who undertakes to follow it for his 
own credit and the public advantage. If 
literature reveals occasionally the preternatu- 
ral signs of inspired genius, it also includes 
the more numerous productions of instructed 
and painstaking art. There is no royal road 
to science, and certainly no ducal avenue to 
philosophy or verse. Welcome, noble lords, 
to the workshop, but do not scorn the tools! 
Labor with us if you will—take your fair 
portion of the wages earned, but grudge not 
the sweat that sweetens toil and makes it 
fructify. Wear the laurel in your coronet, 
but show your title to the leaf! 


* Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence of Thomas 
Moore. Edited by the Right Hon. Lord John Rus- 
sell, M. P. Vols. 1 and 2. London: Longmans, 
1852, 





Lord John Russell has not edited the me- 
moirs of Thomas Moore. He has not even 
done the next best thing. He is a minister 
of state, and knows the worth of those un- 
seen hands which undergo official drudgery 
for the service of their betters. He has not 
availed himself of the knowledge and experi- 
ence of a man of letters, whose advice might 
have been usefully taken in the back-room, 
while his lordship was acquiring all possible 
respect for his undertaking in the front. It 
is only too evident that his lordship has suf- 
fered his materials to pass through his hands 
to the press unexamined and unsifted. The 
two volumes issued comprise the fragment 
of an autobiography, which, unfortunately, 
comes suddenly to a close before the writer 
has reached his twentieth year ; four hundred 
letters, dating from 1793 to 1818, and the 
beginning of a diary, the first entry of which 
is made on the 18th of August, 1818, and the 
last on the 30th of August of the year follow: 
ing. We have no hesitation in stating, that 
of the four hundred letters at least three 
hundred might have been dispensed with, and 
that of the diary a considerable portion might 
have been omitted without disappointment to 
the reader or disadvantage to the fame of 
Thomas Moore. It is very clear that if Lord 
John intends to proceed with his subsequent 
volumes on the plan he has adopted with the 
first two, no ordinary bookshelf will suffice 
for his contribution ; and it is equally certain 
that, after all, we shall be as ill off for a true 
life of the poet as we were before his lord- 
ship undertook to edit his memoirs. 

If it be not too late, we would respect- 
fully volunteer to Lord John Russell a very 
simple suggestion. The stuff which yet re- 
mains in his hands must be abundant, andi 
no doubt contains the elements of a good ' 
biographical work. The public are not so- 
licitous for all the letters of a deceased poet; . 
unless such letters have intrinsic value as 
records of noteworthy facts, or are remark- - 
able and instructive specimens of prose com- 
position. When Southey published the life 
of Cowper, and made the letters of that 
poet the most prominent feature of his work, 
he had justification for his act, for more 
charming epistles had never appeared in an- 
cient or modern times, and Englishmen could 
not peruse them without lasting edification 
and delight. Southey’s own letters, sub- 
sequently communicated to the world by the. 
Laureate’s son, came to us in profusion ; but / 
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they also found an apology in the exquisite 
playfulness of their style, in the learning 
which they occasionally revealed, and in the 
fine English with which they were invariably 
clothed. Now, let us admire the poetry of 
Tom Moore as we may, it is impossible to 
assert that his letters—judging from the 
specimens already given—add anything to 
his fame, or very much to the information 
which Englishmen are anxious to obtain con- 
cerning the public life or private doings of 
the author of Lalla Rookh. Out of the four 
hundred published letters, there are positively 
not a dozen that communicate anything worth 
recording of his inner or outer self, that have 
reference to the current public events of his 
time, that teach us anything of the poet’s 
struggles, aspirations, difficulties, and tri- 
umphs. All of them, no doubt, are full of 
warmth, feeling, goodness ; but of such qual- 
ities all men know Moore to have been’ pos- 
sessed, and hundreds of assurances were not 
required to reach our conviction on the point, 
especially if the unnecessary evidence could 
not be accompanied with some morsels of 
substantial knowledge and historical illustra- 
tion. Simple, pleasant utterances of a man’s 
gay spirit have no permanent interest, and 
weary by their frequency and repetition, even 
though they proceed from the bosom of a 
minstrel. Light, moreover, as Moore’s cor- 
respondence is, we are compelled to say that 
it loses even what little weight legitimately 
belongs to it from a carelessness that is really 
without excuse. Three letters following upon 
each other’s heels, but all addressed to dif- 
ferent individuals, contain a pretty fancy about 
‘* snow, pioneers, and shovels.’? It was law- 
ful enough for Moore to excite a smile by one 
and the same joke on the countenances of 
three distinct correspondents ; but it is most 
unwise in Lord John to awaken a feeling of 
impatience by the reiteration of light wit 
upon the ears of one and the same reader. 
Again. If letters have no sensible substance 
in themselves, in the hands of a skilful editor 
importance may be lent to them by a line or 
two of connection and explanation. Not one 
solitary link is supplied by Lord John Rus- 
sell; so that if interest is here and there 
by accident awakened, it expjres almost as 
soon as born for the want of a sentence to 
denote the character, position, and relation- 
ship of the correspondent — the exciting cause 
of the writer’s transient inspiration. Letter 
after letter is addressed to individuals of whom 





no mention is made throughout the volumes, 
except at the heads of the letters themselves. 

Our suggestion is, that Lord John Russell, 
either with his own hand, or, if that be now 
too gravely employed on business of state, 
with the aid of a competent assistant, shall 
deal with the remaining letters of the poet as 
so much raw material for biography rather 
than as biography itself. Heaps of bricks 
are not a house; and no architect contem- 
plates unhewn stone and rough timber with 
superstitious and unmeaning affection. If it 
be really of vital consequence to print all 
that a poet has prosaically written, good or 
bad, to the purpose or away from it, we can- 
not see why biographers should not go a little 
further, and publish a particular account of 
all the colds and influenzas his hero has suf- 
fered, illustrated by the prescriptions made 
up in order to remove them. Letters, diaries, 
memoranda, or whatever else the illustrious 
leave behind them, are sacred relics, of which 
the surviving trustees are bound to make the 
best use in the interests of society as well as 
of the departed. Those’ interests are wholly 
neglected when the documents are delivered 
over without examination, and irrespectively 
of the public need. What is the duty of a 
biographer, if it be not to discover, not only 
from the diaries, letters, and acknowledged 
writings of an author, but from every other 
attainable source, the true character of his 
subject, in order that he may present to the 
world, out of his own mind, a complete, 
truthful, and harmonious picture —a living 
lesson snatched from the grave, for the ser- 
vice of humanity to the latest time ? 

Space is not thrown away, and time is not 
lost, by emphatically calling attention to these 
points. On the contrary, we gladly seize the 
present opportunity to impress once more 
upon our writers the necessity of dealing with 
biography as with any other branch of litera- 
ture and art, and of bringing to bear upon 
this most important department of writing 
the same conscientiousness and skill as are 
deemed indispensable in other kinds of com- 
position. It is certainly due to Lord John 
Russell to state, that if he has not surpassed 
in efficiency the majority of our recent biog- 
raphers, he has also not fallen much below 
them. He has stumbled, it is true, upon the 
same path as his predecessors, but with a 
better excuse, it may be, than they can show 
for going lazily into the old track. We are 
aware that Thomas Moore consigned all his 
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papers to Lord John Russell for the benefit 
of his widow, and we can well understand 
that Lord John might consider his steward- 
ship most satisfactorily performed when he 
had secured the largest possible price for his 
wares. Poor Tom Moore was scarcely in his 
grave before it was announced that the princely 
house of Longman had handed over to Lord 
John Russell 3,000/. for the precious papers ; 
gnd we rejoiced at the increasing value of 
literary labor. But we can rejoice no longer 
if we are to be told that Messrs. Longman 
are ‘‘ to bring themselves home ’’ by the publi- 
cation of some dozen volumes, which, interest- 
ing, in many respects, as they must be, are 
not called for by the public, and from which 
readers will not derive the information they 


_ are promised, and for which they are anxious. 


It will be a reflection upon editor and publisher 
if, after all the volumes have appeared, it 
shall be found —as we fear must be the case 
—that the poet’s life actually remains to be 
written ; and we cannot but think that even 


the pecuniary interests of Messrs. Longman 


would, so far from suffering, have been ad- 
vanced, had these gentlemen taken courage 
to deal with the posthumous papers of Moore 
as the genuine and valuable ingredients of a 
moderately sized and perfect history, rather 
than as a complete and all-sufficient work in 
itself. 

In the preface to the two volumes before 
us Lord J. Russell states that two embarrass- 
ments chiefly weighed upon him while pre- 
paring these papers for the press. In thé 
first place, he was embarrassed by the fear 
of overloading his work with letters and anec- 
dotes not worth preserving ; and, secondly, 
deeming that the poet had left much to his 
biographer’s discretion, he was visited by an 
anxiety ‘‘to preserve the interest of letters 
and of a diary written with great freedom 
and familiarity, at as little cost as possible to 
those private and hallowed feelings which 
ought always to be respected.”” Truth com- 
pels us to remark, that the amount of ‘ em- 
barrassment,’’ whatever it might be, was 
manifestly insufficient to save his lordship 
from the commission of the very errors which 
he tried to avoid; for, not only are the two 
volumes, as already intimated, fearfully over- 
laden with letters that are altogether value- 
less ; but “‘ private and hallowed feelings ”’ 
are by no means respected to the extent that 
sincere piety would suggest. Had Lord John 
been visited with profitable compunctions, he 





would unquestionably have omitted from the 
diary much that had reference to the life of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan. Had he perused 
his documents with ordinary care he would 
have expunged much that bears upon the 
history of Thomas Moore himself. That the 
editor has not taken extraordinary trouble 
with his interesting occupation is made sin- 
gularly evident by one instance of carelessness, 
which we strongly recommend to the notice 
of Messrs. Longman whenever they publish a 
second edition. In the second page of his 
autobiography written in his early manhood, 
Thomas Moore deliberately states that ‘‘ on 
the 28th of May, 1779, I was born.”? In 
vol. 2, page 253, Lord John Russell writes 
in a note —there are not half a dozen notes 
in the two volumes — that ‘‘ it must be recol- 
lected that Mr. Moore always supposed he 
was born in the year 1780.” 

It must be borne in mind, that although 
the Life of Sheridan was not published by 
Moore until 1825, yet, as he states in the 
preface to that work, the first four chapters 
of the life were written as far back as 1818 ; 
and it is now clear from the diary that the 
years 1818 and 1819 were to some extent oc- 
cupied in the collection of facts and anec- 
dotes relating to this biographical undertak- 
ing. In truth, the diary, as far as it reaches, 
is, for the most part, a commonplace book for 
the reception of Sheridaniana. Moore pays 
visits, makes calls, dines out mainly to collect 
gossip for his future publication; and the 
reader will not be astonished to learn that a 
plentiful harvest of scandal was gathered and 
duly garnered up in the notebook in question. 
We are forced to inquire whether it did not 
once occur to Lord John Russell that justice 
to the living as well as to the dead might de- 
mand the erasure of passages never, we are 
convinced, written down for permanent record, 
and only admitted at the time into the poet’s 
diary as recollections of gossip idly dropped, 
though industriously picked up, at the dinner- 
table? Poor Sherry! Has the grave cov- 
ered over, these forty years, the faults and 
foibles of your melancholy life, only that they 
may be now dragged to light again with a. 
more offensive odor by your self-styled friends ? 
Are there no hearts still throbbing to whom 
the memory of Sheridan may be dear and 
precious, who have “ private and hallowed 
feelings ’’ worthy of respect, and who may 
not be disposed to prove, as easily they might, 
the inconsistency of the idle tale writ down 
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in the diary, with the solemn judgment pro- 
nounced by Moore himself in the published 
life of Richard Brinsley? The impression of 
Sheridan derived by the reader of Moore’s 
diary, as Lord John Russell has suffered it to 
go forth to the world, unstripped of any of 
its light and idle gossip, is that the author 
of the School for Scandal was a swindler and 
a scoundrel. But that such was Moore’s 
opinion of his eloquent countryman we have 
the best reason in the world for disbeliey- 
ing — to wit, the evidence submitted by Moore 
himself in his life of the orator and drama- 
tist. Those memoirs, albeit written at the 
time rather with the view of meeting the 
prepossessions of his Whig patrons than of 
apologizing for the frailties of the dead and 
defenceless man of genius, contain deliberate 
and frank admissions wholly incompatible 
with the feeling inspired by the stories that 
are left to blast Sheridan’s memory in the 
diary — admissions which, if they prove any- 
thing at all, show, beyond a doubt, that al- 
though in his search for materials Moore did 
not hesitate to note down for remembrance 
every anecdote and piece of information, in- 
different or good, that came in his way, yet 
eventually, after seven years’ investigation of 
the whole case, he felt bound to dismiss from 
his mind all the calumnies that envy and 
hatred had engendered, and all the scandal 
which, unfortunately, a too lax career had 
provoked. Was it, we ask, for Lord John 
to expose in such a case as this what Moore 
himself had suppressed? We find it stated 
in the diary that ‘‘ the conduct of Sheridan 
was of the meanest and most swindling kind,” 
and that ‘‘ his actions were one series of de- 
bauchery and libertinism.’? Hard measure this 
for poor Sheridan! Did not the memoirs, 
seven years subsequently, give the lie broad- 
ly to the whole assertion? Those memoirs 
distinctly state—we entreat Lord J. Rus- 
sell at his leisure to refer to them — that, 
although it was only during the last few 
years of his life that Sheridan behaved reck- 
lessly, yet, even ‘‘ amid all the distresses of 
these latter years, he appears but rarely to 
have had recourse to pecuniary assistance 
from friends ;’’ they aver that, whatever 
may have been the faults of the man, the 
tremendous sufferings of his last days were 
more than a sufficient expiation for his sins ; 
that his sense of what was right survived his 
ability to practise it; that he ‘‘ always meant 
fairly and honorably, and that to the inevita- 
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ble pressure of circumstances alone any fail- 
ure that occurred in his engagements was to 
be imputed ;” that, ‘so far from never pay- 
ing his debts, as is often asserted of him, he 
was, in fact, always paying ;” that, “ his 
debts were by no means so considerable as 
has been supposed ;’’ that he often paid a 
debt twice over rather than run the risk of 
not paying it at all; that, ‘‘if his pecuniary 
irregularities are to be considered in reference 
to the injury they inflicted upon others, the 
quantum of evil for which he is responsible 
becomes, after all, not so great ;’’ that ‘‘ one 
actually wonders at the unlucky management 
which contrived to found so extensive a repu- 
tation for bad pay upon so small an amount 
of debt ;’’ that ‘‘there are few to whose 
kind and affectionate conduct, in some of the 
most interesting relations of domestic life, so 
many strong and honorable testimonies re- 
main ;”’ that, “‘ it is impossible to regard his 
career otherwise than with the most charita- 
ble allowances ;’’ and that, finally, ‘‘ had he 
been less consistent and disinterested in his 
public conduct, he might have commanded 
the means of being independent and respect- 
able in private—he might have died a rich 
apostate, instead of closing a life of patriotism 
in beggary —he might have hid his head in 
a coronet, instead of earning for it but the 
barren wreath of public gratitude.’’ 

We do not murmur because “ noble asso- 
ciates,’’ who never moved a finger to help 
the living, took delight in blackening the 
good name of the dead ; but we do complain 
that Lord John Russell, when he met with 
the slanders heaped upon the head of a man 
who, though from the ranks, still, like him- 
self, loved literature with the same ardor that 
he cherished popular rights, did not hesitate to 
inflict upon his memory bitter wounds. Oh, 
how much easier to open than to heal! One 
hour spent in the study of the Life of Sheri- 
dan, by Thomas Moore, would have sufficed 
to prove to Lord John Russell the propriety 
and absolute necessity of drawing his pen 
across the unauthenticated passages in the 
diary, which are fatal to the reader’s good 
opinion of Sheridan. That hour was too 
much, and the present generation are, ac- 
cordingly, left by his lordship, without one 
syllable of counsel or of warning, to believe 
that Richard Brinsley Sheridan was a swin- 
dler, a debauchee, and a libertine, with not 
one solitary redeeming virtue to raise him 
from the dust in which he lies, 
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But Moore, himself, suffers almost as much 
as Sheridan, from his editor’s want of thought 
and care. The mother of the poet had a 
laudable ambition. She was the wife of a 
man who kept a small wine-store in Dublin ; 
but she was also the mother of a lad, who, 
from his childhood, had exhibited remarkable 
ability, and her strongest passion was to 
raise the youth as high as she could in the 
social scale. Tom was placed as early as 
possible in the way of great people, and, we 
must add, the youth took to his company as 
cordially and easily as it took to him. It is 
no wonder that the larger portion of Moore’s 
letters should be addressed to a fond mother ; 
and it is not a matter of surprise that the 
greater number of these letters should be 
filled with childish expressions of delight and 
vanity at the condescension of the fine socic- 
ty to which the poet — because he could sing 
and otherwise amuse it— had found instant 
admittance. But it certainly is astonishing 
that such epistles, which could have been in- 
tended only for the mother’s heart, should 
be now offensively thrust before the stranger’s 
eye, which cannot choose but turn involun- 
tarily from communications with which it has 
no concern, and which it can never properly 
appreciate. Had Lord John Russell desired 
to create a feeling of disgust in the minds of 
his readers, he could not have set about the 
task in a more business-like manner than by 
the publication of such letters as the follow- 
ing. We will give a brief specimen, at 
length ; there are unfortunately dozens to 
match :— 

Chatsworth, Jan. 25, 1815. 

My pearest Motuer:—I snatch a moment 
from the whirl of lords and ladies I am in here, 
to write a scrambling line or two to you; they 
are all chattering at this moment about me — 
dukes, countesses, &c., &c. It is, to be sure, a 
most princely establishment, and the following 
are the company that sat down the first day I 
came:— Lord and Lady Harrowby and their 
daughter (he is a minister, you know), Lord 
and Lady Jersey, Lord and Lady Boringdon, 
Lord and Lady Leveson Gower, Lord and Lady 
Morpeth, Lord and Lady Cowper, Lord Kin- 
niard, the Duke himself, and the poet myself, 
with one or two more inferior personages. I 
could have wished Bessy were here, but that I 
know she would not have been comfortable in it. 
She does not like any strangers, and least of all 
would she like such grand and mighty strangers 
as are assembled here. 

I hope, my own dear mother, I shall find a 
letter at home from you, with better accounts 
than my father gave us in his last. 

Ever your own, Tom. 





We can see the flush of maternal pride 
that suffuses the old lady’s cheek as she 
reads this valuable communication for the 
twentieth time. - We can also understand 
the unsatisfactory feeling with which the in- 
dulgent reader peruses it for the first. Why 
is it necessary to perpetuate such documents ? 
What do they show us of the poet’s life 
which we care to look at? What character- 
istic do they illustrate which we are solicit- 
ous to admire? Why should we, page after 
page, be annoyed when no annoyance was 
intended !— and why are the sacred commu- 
nications of mother and child to be thrown 
indiscriminately before a world that makes no 
allowances for the extravagances of affection 
when it is severely appealed to as a critic and 
a judge ? 

Let no man henceforth leave his papers to 
the discretion of an editor, until he has pru- 
dently reduced to ashes whatever documents 
a decent regard to his character for consist- 
ency renders it necessary to destroy. Tom 
Moore is not generally a moralist, whether in 
his diary or in his letters ; but one entry in 
the former is too remarkable for the distinct 
enunciation of a fine moral sentiment to be 
overlooked. The question is concerning the 
paternity of Scott’s novels. ‘‘ Another ar- 
gument,’’ writes Moore, ‘‘ between us (Rog- 
ers and myself), was on the justifiableness of 
a man asserting solemnly that a book was not 
his, when it really was. I maintained that 
no man had a right to put himself into a sit- 
uation which required lies to support him in 
it. Rogers quoted Paley about the expedi- 
ency of occasionally lying, and mentioned 
extreme cases of murder, &c., which had 
nothing whatever to do with the point in 
question, and which certainly did not con- 
vince me that Scott could be at all justified in 
such a solemn falsehood. At last Rogers 
acknowledged that saying ‘on his honor’ 
was going too far; aS IF THE SIMPLE, SOLEMN 
ASSERTION WAS NOT EQUALLY sacRED!”’ We 
recommend Lord John to compare this stern 
entry in the diary with the following looser 
passage, from letter 218, vol. 2, p. 331. It 
is addressed to Mr. Power, the publisher of 
Moore’s music :—‘‘I have collected all the 
little squibs in the political way which I have 
written for two or three years past, and am 
adding a few new ones to them for publica- 
tion. . . . I shall, or course, deny the 
trifles Iam now doing ; yet, if they are liked, 
I shall be sure to get the credit of them.” 
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What imaginable need was there to retain 
either of these observations, and what, at all 
events, but downright madness or premedi- 
tated malice could have suggested the print- 
ing of both? 

But Lord John is not content with exhib- 
iting this single evidence of self-contradic- 
tion! He keeps back nothing likely to dam- 
age his hero. What editor but his lordship 
would have thought it necessary to transmit 
to posterity the following letter, addressed by 
Moore to his mother? — 


There is so much call for the opera that I have 
made a present of it to little Power, to publish ; 
that is, nominally, I have made a present of it, 
but I am to have the greater part of the profits, 
notwithstanding. Ido it in this way, however, 
for two reasons, — one, that it looks more digni- 
fied, and, the second, that I do not mean to give 
anything more to Carpenter ; yet, do not think it 
worth breaking with him till I have something 
of consequence to give Longman. 


Or the following to Mr. Power t — 


I told you a little fib about the Examiner, 
and the reason was, I had no idea it would have 
taken notice of what I thought a very foolish 
thing, and was ashamed to acknowledge even to 
you. That is, however, the only squib I have 
sent Perry since I left town. 


Or the following to Mr. Longman, which 
puts forth an announcement quite as dishon- 
orable —if dishonor there be at all—as Sir 
Walter’s half-serious denial of authorship ? 
Moore is speaking of Lalla Rookh, which is 
not yet completed, — 

I mean, with your permission, to say in town 
that the work is finished ; and merely withheld 
from publication on account of the lateness of 
the season. This I do inorder to get rid of all 
the teasing wonderment of the literary quidnucs 
at my being so long about it, &c. 


It would be easy to repeat these instances 
ad nauseam. But we forbear. None but the 
most indifferent hand would have permitted 
them to remain, without one syllable of com- 
ment or explanation, in the teeth of such par- 
agraphs as those we have quoted from the 
diary ; for, standing in their nakedness, they 
indicate a prevailing state of mind which 
we are convinced did not belong to Thomas 
Moore, and convey a seriousness which the 
writer never intended to attach to the sylla- 
bles. Thomas Moore was not an habitual 
liar, yet we must conclude from the above 
gravely recorded passages that he was a hyp- 
ocrite and liar both. We repeat, a very lit- 
tle trouble and time only were necessary to 


qualify the force of expressions uttered in 
lightness of heart, and with no disposition to 
deceive. But the trouble and time are not 
vouchsafed. Tom Moore left part of an au- 
tobiography behind him ; he left piles of let- 
ters behind him ; he left a huge diary behind 
him ; and here the whole cartload is cast in 
a confused and undistinguished heap before 
us, in order that we may ourselves extract, 
as best we may, the jewel that lies imbedded 
there. 

We shall humbly endeavor to perform this 
office. An interesting life is that of Thomas 
Moore, and not without its uses. It shall 
be our part to trace its course, for the ad- 
vantage of the reader, from its origin until 
the period at which the present volumes 
leave it. Grateful as we are for the spirit 
in which Lord John Russell has undertaken 
his service of love, and eager as we are to 
welcome the spirit of literary brotherhood 
that has exhibited itself in high places, we 
can only lament that these volumes are less 
satisfactory than we know it to be in the 
power of Lord John Russell to have rendered 
them. 

When Izaak Walton apologized to the rea- 
der for his life of Donne, he sought to disarm 
criticism by frankly avowing that, having 
once commenced to take notes for his under- 
taking, he ‘‘ became like those men that 
enter easily into a lawsuit or a quarrel, and, 
having begun, cannot make a fair retreat and 
be quiet when they desire it.”” Our more 
recent autobiographers have unfortunately 
felt no such necessity to persevere to the end 
of their labors. They have timidly retired 
from the suit before it was well commenced, 
and have shown no heart for the public ver- 
dict. Sir Walter Scott, born in 1771, left 
behind him, in an old cabinet at Abbotsford, 
an autobiographical sketch, which tells pleas- 
antly enough of the writer’s doings from infancy 
down to the year 1792, and then suddenly 
breaks off. Southey, the most industrious 
and indefatigable of scribes, whose histories are 
voluminous, and whose poems are endless, 
bravely determined, in his forty-sixth year, to 
write the history of his life, and went to work 
with a vigor and success that left nothing 
to be desired. Vain effort! The exquisite 
fragment deposits the writer at the age of 
fifteen in Westminster School, and there 
leaves him. With his own hand the door of 
that school is never again opened. Tom 





Moore, whose lively pen could not possibly 
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have been better engaged than in the narra- 
tion of his own vivacious story, seizes his 
quill in the prime of life, resolved to do for 
himself and the public what nobody can do 
half so well for either; and charmingly de- 
tails the course of his history, from its dawn 
in 1779 until its noon in the year of grace 
1799, cruelly leaving the afternoon, the twi- 
light, and the black night, to be described by 
other and less capable hands. He, like the 
rest, withdraws from his great enterprise be- 
fore it is fairly begun, content to add another 
to the many monuments of the world as ex- 
pressive of the human weakness of the build- 
ers as of their ingenuity and skill. 

Why is it that the hearts of these writers, 
which beat so stoutly at the beginning of the 
journey, suddenly flag even before the heat of 
the day has come on? Can it be simply that 
sunlight rests upon the distant scenes of boy- 
hood ; that memory has hoarded up the 
recollection of the unclouded time, and revels 
in it; that the spirit becomes depressed as 
the golden region is gradually quitted, and 
utterly beaten in presence of the storms 
which first give note of vicissitude, and indi- 
cate the struggles, the battles, and the suffer- 
ings of life? Or is it that youth, which is 
the season of the imagination, may lawfully 
he painted in the colors of fancy, while man- 
hood must content itself with the soberer 
hues of reason and judgment? Or is it, after 
all, that when a distinguished poet or novel- 
ist describes his own childhood, he disports in 
a field exclusively his own, and that when he 
ventures upon times familiar to his contempo- 
raries he is subdued by the knowledge that 
his once all-credulous listeners have suddenly 
become his well-informed and exacting critics ? 
Be the explanation what it may, the fact is 
here. Our chief modern writers generously 
promise us an account of their lives, and they 
put us off with a meagre chapter. The rule 
is invariable, and admits of noexception. As 
certainly as they begin, so surely they stum- 
ble on the threshold. Thomas Moore tells us 
that he was born in Dublin on the twenty- 
eighth of May, 1779. He was of the hum- 
blest origin. His grandfather on his mother’s 
side, who lived in Wexford, was engaged in 
the provision trade, and had something to do 
with weaving; but of his paternal grand- 
father he knew literally nothing, never hav- 
ing heard his name mentioned. His own 
father kept a small wine-store in Dublin ; so 
that the poet is indebted to no one but him- 





self for the celebrity he won, and for the 
social rank which he was not slow to attain. 
Humble, however, as the parents of Moore 
might be, his mother, at least, seems to have 
been possessed of talents highly serviceable 
to her son. In many respects she was a 
remarkable woman. At a very early age the 
child exhibited undoubted genius, and she 
took extraordinary pains to cultivate the gift. 
She sent him early to school, and at home 
encouraged his talents by every available 
means as they developed themselves. Two 
mistakes, in her very pardonable and amiable 
anxiety to advance the interests of her child, 
Mrs. Moore committed. She was, perhaps, 
too eager to force him into the society of the 
great, and somewhat too desirous to see him 
ministering to the amusement of his betters. 
The effect of such maternal teaching Moore, 
with all his admirable qualities, never thor- 
oughly outgrew. It is manifest in his diary, 
and overflows in his correspondence. At 
every period, as we shall see, he was much 
too solicitous for a seat at the high tables, and 
for the privilege of winning approval from 
exclusive lips by means of his accomplish- 
ments. Before he rhymed Tom was an actor ; 
as a mere child, he informs us, he was sin- 
gled out by the master of the Dublin gram- 
mar school on days of public examination as 
one of the most popular and successful exhib- 
itors in the academy. As a child, also, he 
put forth his first pretensions to poetry, since 
in the year 1789 he remembered to have 
written his earliest verses. No wonder that 
the vintncr’s wife felt proud of her son ; more 
marvellous that, with all her love and pride, 
she did not utterly spoil the susceptible and 
ardent mind that submitted to her training. 
Indulgence, though excessive, happily stopped 
short of neglect of duty, or rather compre- 
hended the performance of the very first of 
duties. Mrs. Moore, quick to discern that, 
without solid acquirements, her boy could 
never retain the popularity won by his his- 
trionic and other feats, evinced the greatest 
solicitude to promote his school studies. She 
herself examined him daily in his lessons, 
and was vigilant to note his progress. Some 
curious instances of her affectionate zeal 
Moore records. On more than one occasion, 
when the lad had gone to bed, the mother 
being away from home, the latter would take 
care to visit the bedside on her return, and, 
waking up the sleeper, induce him to repeat 
the lessons he had prepared for the following 
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day. Moore, who, to his last hour, loved’ 
his mother with a fine and manly affection, 
vividly remembered in his age how cheerfully 
and happily he had obeyed in his childhood 
the mother’s nocturnal summons, and how 
peacefully he slept after pleasing her with the 
performance of his task. 

A third faculty made itself evident. While 
still a child Moore discovered a taste for 
music, as well as for recitation and poetic 
composition. The mother, quick to make 
the most of the talent, possessed herself of an 
old harpsichord, employed a youth, who was 
in the service of a tuner in the nighborhood, 
to give her son instruction, and encouraged 
the child — as was her wont —to exhibit his 
musical powers to all her visitors — his taste 
for singing corresponding with his passion for 
music. In due time, by dint of great econ- 
omy, the good lady contrived to save money 
enough to exchange the old harpsichord for a 
new pianoforte; pleasant gatherings then 
took place in the private apartments of the 
wine-store, at which, after supper, the song 
went round, and little Tom would give, with 
general applause, the best of Dibdin’s songs, 
while his mother delighted all listeners with 
such approved ditties as ‘‘ How sweet in the 
woodlands !”” 

But, as before stated, the main object of a 
useful life was still paramount in the sensible 
mother’s mind. In 1793, when Tom was 
fourteen years old, an act of enfranchisement 
was passed which enabled Roman Catholics 
thenceforward to enter the University and to 
go to the bar, and Mrs. Moore resolved at 
once that her boy should receive such an 
education as would enable him to distinguish 
himself in the profession of the law. In the 
Dublin school there was a Latin usher. Mrs. 
Moore, in pursuance of her system, loaded 
this teacher with civilities, invited him to her 
house, and induced him, by other acts of 
kindness, to regard his pupil with somewhat 
of the affection she felt for her son. The 
consequence of this excusable diplomacy was 
the rapid advance of Tom not only in the 
learned languages, but in all the other studies 
of the school. He was well prepared when 
he entered Trinity College, in 1794, a year 
after his first printed poem had been pub- 
lished in the Anthologia Hibernica, in the 
form of ‘‘ Verses to Zelia, on her charging 
the author with writing too much on love.” 

At the University Tom followed the bent 
of his genius ; he worked steadily, acquiring 





knowledge, and occasionally wrote poetry for 
the gratification of his mother and the won- 
der of her acquaintance. His college com- 
panions were the ardent spirits of the time, 
and his best beloved friends those who were 
most deeply implicated in revolutionary de- 
signs. It is well for Moore that he con- 
trived to escape the subsequent fate of his 
less fortunate companions ; there can be little 
doubt that but for the strong maternal 
injunctions, and his own good sense, his excit- 
able soul must have been drawn into the 
troubles that proved so fatal to his fellows. 
Once only he identified himself with the Irish 
conspirators by contributing a letter to the 
columns of their organ ; but the horror of his 
mother at the discovery of his rashness was 
sufficient to arrest the pen forever afterwards. 
Better employment was that found by Moore 
in Marsh’s library, to which, through his 
acquaintance with the son of the librarian, 
our student obtained admittance during the 
months it was closed to the public, and 
where, by hunting through the old book- 
shelves, he tells us he acquired ‘‘ much of 
the odd, out-of-the-way sort of reading, that 
may be found scattered through some of his 
earlier works.’’ It was here that he accumu- 
lated notes for the work upon which, at a 
very early period of his academical career, he 
had set his heart — namely, the translation of 
the whole of the odes attributed to Anacreon. 

While Moore was thus occupied in the 
legitimate studies of the University his sen- 
sible mother continued her exertions on his 
behalf out of doors. It was necessary that he 
should read French, and the indefatigable 
lady accordingly procured the services of a 
French refugee, who, like, all the teachers of 
the youthful poet, was forthwith made a 
friend of the house, and a partaker of the 
family cheer. In the course of five months 
Tom made rapid progress under the hands of 
the kindly treated and grateful M. La Fosse. 

Moore was nineteen years old when he 
took his degree. At this period he had made 
considerable advance in his Anacreon, and he 
ventured to hope that he might obtain for it 
a classical premium from the University. 
The Provost, however, shook his head solemnly 
at the amatory and convivial production, and 
Moore was fain to reserve his translation 
for a more extended audience. THe looked 
towards London. The scholastic apprentice- 
ship over, it was time to begin the battle. 
The lad was to be entered at the Temple, and 
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then to help himself on as best he might. 
Siender was the purse which the adventurer 
carried with him to the great city. The 
family resources were scanty at the best, and 
the boy’s inevitable expenses proved a serious 
drain. But every penny was joyfully scraped 
together, and the loving and dutiful son went 
forth. Part of the small sum which he car- 
ried with him was in guineas, and these the 
solicitous mother carefully sewed up in the 
waistband of his pantaloons. Sewed up in 
another part of his clothes was a scapula, or 
small bit of cloth—an unfailing remedy 
against all harm — duly blessed by the priest. 
Fortified by this, by his devoted mother’s 
prayers, and by his own consciousness of 
power, he first trod the streets of London. 

London was a dangerous scene for so warm 
a nature as that of the young candidate for 
its applause. From his very childhood Moore 
had lived in gay society, had been flattered 
for his acting, for his singing, and for his 
own original songs. His mother had made 
him what is called ‘‘ a show child,’”’ and per- 
fect success had attended all his exhibitions. 
Still, Moore was protected from the most 
baneful kind of dissipation by two fortunate 
circumstances. From the commencement of 
his musical displays he had accompanied him- 
self on the pianoforte, so that he had become 
absolutely dependent upon his instrument, even 
in his convivial songs. This fact, and his 
natural disposition, which induced him always 
to prefer the society of women to that of 
men, constituted his best defence against the 
coarser seductions of the metropolis, and no 
doubt preserved the refinement of his mind. 
Arrived in London, introductions to the best 
people were easy. In Ireland the lad had 
mixed, much to his mother’s satisfaction, 
familiarly in society from which she and her 
husband were, of course, rigidly excluded. 
From his Irish friends and patrons letters 
were taken, and, although young Moore had 
no better lodgings than ‘‘a front room up 
two-pair of stairs at No. 44, George-street, 
Portman-square, for which he paid six shil- 
lings a week,’ and although he lived with 
all the economy his affection for the dear 
ones at home induced him to exercise, he 
stepped at once into high regions, secured his 
footing, and remained there welcome to the 
last. 

The first visit to the metropolis must have 
been a brief one, for, after going through the 
forms of initiation at the Temple, and arrang- 





ing with Stockdale, of Piccadilly, for the 
publication of Anacreon, Moore made the best 
of his way back to his ‘‘ dear Dublin home.” 
Not, however, to remain. 


It was (Moore writes himself) on my next visit 
to England, that having, through the medium of 
another of my earliest and kindest friends, Joe 
Atkinson, been introduced to Lord Moira, I was 
invited to pay a visit to Donington-park, on my 
way to London. This was, of course, at that 
time, a great event in my life, and among the 
most vivid of my early English recollections is 
that of my first night at Donington, when Lord 
Moira, with that high courtesy for which he was 
remarkable, lighted me himself to my bedroom ; 
and there was this stately personage, stalking on 
before me through the long lighted gallery, bear- 
ing in his hand my bed candle, which he delivered 
to me at the door of my apartment. 


With this fine historical picture of the 
great Lord Moira lighting the little poet to 
his magnificent bed at Donington, we grieve 
to say the brief autobiography closes. No 
doubt the imaginative youth had dreams that 
night as rich and Oriental as his own per- 
fumed Eastern tale. What wonder that, 
falling gratefully and sweetly to sleep upon 
his silken pillow, oblivious of wine-stores and 
London booksellers and coming struggles, the 
blissful poet should be loath to rouse himself 
again! We are remorseless, and must wake 
him. 

Brilliant, indeed, were the prospects of Tom 
Moore when he quitted Donington for London, 
and said ‘‘ Good by”’ to Lord Moira, only to 
say ‘* How do you do?” to the Prince of 
Wales. Anacreon was to be published by 
subscription : numberless were the fine people 
who subscribed for the work, and, to crown 
all, George, Prince of Wales, consented, in 
person, to receive the dedication. The affa- 
bility of the said George towards the young 
songster was overwhelming, and one only 
marvels that Tom could have found the heart 
at any time to satirize his once gracious 
patron. ‘I was yesterday,’’ writes the lad 
of twenty-one, 


Introduced to his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales. He is, beyond doubt, a man of very 
fascinating manners. When I was presented to 
him, he said he was very happy to know a man 
of my abilities ; and when I thanked him for the 
honor he did me in permitting the dedication of 
Anacreon, he stopped me, and said the honor 
was entirely his, in being allowed to put his 
name to a work of such merit. He then said that 
he hoped, when he returned to town in the winter, 
we should have many opportunities of enjoying 
each other’s society; that he was passionately 
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fond of music, and had long heard of my talents 
in that way. Is not all this very fine ?”’ 


Fine! It is superb. But familiarity in- 
creases. A few months afterwards prince 


and poet meet at a ball. The salutation 
was, ‘‘ How do you do, Moore? I am glad to 
see you ;”’ just as Tom’s father would have 
said to the vintner over the way. And the 
thing goes on! Tom on one occasion has 
only time to write a few lines to his mother. 
But what lines they are—every one a volume 
in itself! — 

The prince was extremely kind to me last 
night at a small supper party at which I met 
him ; every one noticed the cordiality with which 
he spoke to me. His words were these :— ‘‘ I am 
very glad to see you here again, Moore. From 
the reports I have heard I was afraid we had lost 
you. I assure you’’—laying his hand on my 
shoulder at the same time — “ it was a subject of 
general concern.’’ Could anything be more flat- 
tering? I must say I felt rather happy at that 
moment. 


If Moore did not feel not only happy, but 
supremely blest, during the whole of his early 
London career, he was not the lad we think 
him. Never was aspirant for public favor 
so féted and caressed. Never had the delib- 
erate plans of a fond mother heen crowned so 
speedily with the most triumphant success ! 
We literally envy the feelings with which the 
absorbed lady must have contemplated letter 
after letter, all bearing witness to the value 
of her early arrangements and to the marvel- 
lous wisdom of her educational system. Tom 
has hardly a shirt to his back, yet the great 
world lies at his feet. We call the reader's 
attention to the following proofs, gathered at 
random from the letters : — January 27, 1801. 
—‘* What do you think? Lord Moira, who 
came to town but yesterday, called on me in 
person to-day, and left his card. is not this 
excellent?’? March Ist. — ‘‘ Last night I had 
six invitations. Everything goes on swim- 
mingly with me. I dined with the Bishop 
of Meath on Friday last, and went to a party 
at Mrs. Crewe’s in the evening.’”’ By the 
6th of March, things have got to such a 
height that there is not a single night for 
which the young Irishman has not three 
invitations, but he ‘‘ takes Hammersley’s ad- 
vice, and sends showers of apologies.’”’” On 
the 4th of March Lady Harrington had sent 

‘her servant after the lad to two or three 
places, with a ticket for the ‘‘ Ancient Music,” 
which is the King’s concert, and which is so 
gelect that those “‘ who go to it ought to 





have been at court before.’’ 


Lady Harring- 
ton had got the ticket from one of the prin- 
cesses, and her ladyship’s servant never rested 
until he had discovered the general favorite 
and deposited the precious talisman in his 


hands. ‘‘ You may be assured I hurried 
home and dressed for the ‘ Ancient Music’ 
immediately.’’ March 24th. —‘‘ What do you 
think ? Young Lord Forbes and another young 
nobleman dine with me to-morrow. This was 
a thing put on me, and I shall do it witha 
good grace.” June 16th. — Lord Moira goes 
a great round out of his way to set the lad 
down ‘‘ at Sir Watkin’s, from Mrs. Duff's. 
where we met a large rout.’”? The new year 
begins quite as splendidly as the old year 
goes out. January 30, 1802.—‘“‘I go this 
evening to a Blue Stocking supper, at Lady 
Mount-Edgecumbe’s : it is the first this season, 
and I shall be initiated. I met all my old 
fashionable friends at a rout last night, the 
opening of the season ; three hundred people.” 
A year’s experience, and Tom gives himself 
airs. March 4, 1802, just one twelvemonth 
after Lady Harrington’s servant had rushed 
through the town after Moore with the ‘* An- 
cient Music’’ ticket in his hand, our young 
gentleman assumes the style and language of 
his set. ‘* The people!’’ the young coxcomb 
writes to the vintner’s lady, whose head must 
really have become bewildered by this time, 
‘* the people will not let me stay at home as 
much as I wish, and I sometimes wish all the 
duchesses and marchionesses chez le diable!”’ 
Have we no painter who will draw, for the 
next exhibition, good Mrs. Moore spelling this 
epistle to her friends in the small drawing- 
room of Aungier-street, No. 12, at the corner 
of Little Longford-street, Dublin ? 

We can afford space for only two more 
extracts ; but these will speak for all the 
rest. On the 2d of June, 1802, Moore 
writes to his mother an account of one day's 
occupations : — “‘ I breakfasted with the Lord 
Mayor, dined with Lord Moira, and went in 
the evening to Mrs. Butler’s, the Duchess of 
Athol’s, Lady Mount-Edgecumbe’s and Lady 
Call’s, which was a ball, where I danced till 
five o’clock in the morning.’’ On the 17th 
of April following he gives her to understand 
that ‘‘ there are no less than three families 
about this country who are teazing me to 
spend the spring at their houses.’”” The 
lucky Jitterateur monopolizes the favor of 
country as of town! 

Yet rack not your souls with envy, scribes 
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of the present time! We admit that duch- 
essess and marchionesses do not plague you 
with invitations until you are forced to wish 
the inviters chez le diable. We grant that no 
countess’ lacqueys are seeking you in all the 
haunts of fashion in order to conduct you to 
places still more select. We will take your 
word for it that great lords do not earn 
honor by lighting you to your couch, and 
that royal princes do not lean on your 
shoulder while they assure you that your 
temporary absence from the metropolis has 
been ‘‘a subject of general concern ;’’ but 
we entreat you never to forget that the great 
among us are traffickers of their favors, as 
the small are dealers in the commodities 
by which they live. One acknowledgment 
creeps out again and again in the dazzling 
epistles of Thomas Moore. If honor is 
conferred upon him, he communicates still 
more delight to the givers. With the same 
breath that he announces having dined with 
the Bishop of Meath he states that “ his 
songs have taken such a rage ; even surpass- 
ing what they did in Dublin.”” While he 
makes a vaunt of shaking hands with the 
prince at Lady Harrington’s supper, he also 
boasts that at that supper prince and lady, 
hostess and guests, are charmed beyond ex- 
pression with his displays. ‘‘ Monk Lewis,”’ 
he writes, “‘ was ‘in the greatest agonies ’ 
the other night at Lady Donegall’s, at having 
come in after my songs. ‘ Pon his honor, he 
had come for the express purpose of hearing 
me.’’? <As time wore on, Moore himself 
became gradually aware of the tacit under- 
standing that existed between him and his 
magnificent’ entertainers. Whatever may 
have been his first impressions, he was 
obliged to learn at last that the favors dis- 
pensed to him were matters of sale and bar- 
gain, just as if he had received them like 
so much gold over the counter. Although 
Moore sang exquisitely, and with a pathos 
and expression that cannot be understood by 
those who were not privileged to hear him, 
yet, being a scholar and a gentleman, it 
was impossible to hire him like an opera 
ainger. Aristocratic countenance was more 
precious to the poet in his youth than any 
other coin, and for such countenance he sold 
to earthly buyers his heavenly gifts. How, 
as he grew older, he grew also weary of the 
hollow and barren remuneration, we gather 
from more than one significant passage in his 
letters. ‘‘It is strange,” he once pathet- 





ically writes to his mother, ‘that people 
who value the si/k so much should not feed 
the poor worm who wastes himself in spinning 
it out to them.” Five years after penning 
these syllables he writes to the same corre- 
spondent: ‘‘I have often said I was careless 
about the attractions of gay society, but I 
think, for the first time, I begin to feel really 
so. I pass through the rows of fine carriages 
in Bond-street without the slightest impa- 
tience to renew my acquaintance with those 
inside of them.”? ‘The feeling of equanimity 
was, however, less fixed in the bosom of the 
ardent poet than it appears to have been in 
the breasts of his patrons. He continued to 
minister to the enjoyments of the great until 
it pleased God to darken his fine intellect, and 
to render him unconscious equally of the 
good and the evil of this world. The great 
forgot him utterly before he died ; for at his 
grave there stood of them all not one solitary 
representative, even to mourn the loss of the 
music that had once lent such enchantment 
to their halls. 

In his youth Moore justly looked for 
advancement from his princely entertainers. 
The majority of them were men of mark, of 
influence, and of power. He was poor; and, 
beyond the necessity he felt for providing as 
securely as possible for his own maintenance, 
he had always a commendable anxiety to 
administer to the wants and comforts of those 
at home, who had sacrificed already so largely 
for him. He was well-informed — a scholar — 
a poet. If patronage should fall to his aristo- 
cratic friends he was willing to receive his 
fair share of the goods of fortune. One piece 
of patronage came in his way in 1803, at 
which, for a moment, he was ready to clutch, 
although a minute afterwards he as eagerly 
rejected it. We learn dimly from a letter, 
dated May 20, 1803—which, as usual, is 
left to tell its own tale darkly without one 
line of comment from the editor — that the 
poet laureateship was at this time offered to 
Moore in a manner that ‘‘ would disgust any 
man with the least spirit of independence 
about him” — that poor Tom, thinking his 
parents were in immediate want of money, 
instantly accepted it nevertheless, and then, 
hearing that his father had no instant neces- 
sity for assistance, threw the situation up after 
enclosing an ‘‘ Ode for the Birthday,’’ written 
in desolation of heart, we presume, by com- 
mand of the authorities. 

Three months afterwards a more inviting 
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prospect opened. On the 7th of August, 
Moore, being on a visit to Lord Moira at 
Donington, is informed by that important 
personage that Tierney had offered him the 
gift of a place which government had left at 
his (Tierney’s) disposal, and now Lord Moira 
offered it to Moore. Tom, knowing whose 
heart the intelligence will chiefly delight, 
writes off to his mother at once : — “‘ It must 
be something far from contemptible, as Lord 
M. told me in confidence Tierney was under 
obligations to him, and that this was the 
first opportunity he had of in any manner 
repaying them.’’ Moore is only twenty-four, 
and his fortune is made outright. There is 
only one drawback to his otherwise unquali- 
fied satisfaction. The gold-mine is far off, — 
neither in England nor in Ireland, but across 
the seas. «Well, what matter? An appoint- 
ment which the government gives to Tierney, 
and which Tierney gives to Lord Moira to 
wipe off obligations, and which Lord Moira 
gives to Moore as a high mark of favor, must 
surely be considerable enough to enable the 
whole Moore family to emigrate together. So 
Tom thinks, and so he writes to his mother. 
Mr. Moore, senior, is full of becoming grat- 
itude’ and approval. ‘* For his particular 
part, he thinks, with his son, that there is a 
singular chance, as well as a special interfer- 
ence of Providence in getting so honorable a 
situation at this very critical time.’”? Tom 
goes to town from Donington with a letter 
from Lord Moira to Mr. Tierney, and is in- 
formed that the valuable office is as distant as 
Bermuda, and that the duties of the poet 
will be those of a registrar—to examine all 
the skippers, mates and seamen, who are pro- 
duced as witnesses in the causes of captured 
vessels. Still Moore consoles himself. He 
** finds Bermuda is a place where physicians 
order their patients when no other air will 
keep them alive ;”’— how tempting a spot 
for a lively young gentleman, carolling from 
morning till night in the silken lap of London 
fashion! Well! within a month of his ap- 
pointment Moore sails. He reaches America 
on his way. The business-like character of 
the whole proceeding peeps out in a letter 
addressed by Moore to his mother from Nor- 
folk, Virginia, Dec. 2, 1803 : — ‘* It is extraor- 
dinary,’’ he writes, “‘ that I cannot, even 
here, acquire any accurate information with 
respect to the profits of my registrarship.’’ 
The ladies ery when Tom leaves America, and 





say “‘they never parted with any one so 


reluctantly ;”” but depart he must, if only to 
ascertain the value of the appointment given 
by Mr. Tierney to wipe out “ obligations.” 
The registrar reaches Bermuda, and on the 
19th of January, 1804, just four months after 
Moore sailed from Portsmouth, he writes 
home thus:— ‘‘ Dear mother, I shall tell 
you at once that it is not worth my while to 
remain here. I shall just stop to finish my 
work for Carpenter (the London publisher), 
which will occupy me till the spring months 
come in, when the passages home are always 
delightfully pleasant, and then I shall get upon 
the wing to see my dear friends once more.” 
Before the year is out Tom, thoroughly dis- 
gusted with his occupation, is again on 
British shores. But, like a prudent young 
gentleman, he takes steps, both in Bermuda 
and at home, for securing his future welfare. 
‘*T have no doubt,’’ he writes to his mother 
after his return, ‘‘ that my situation at Ber- 
muda will turn out something for me; the 
men I have appointed are of the most respect- 
able in the island.”” And as to his own 
employments, Lord Moira, of course, will take 
care of them. ‘‘ He assured me in the kind- 
est manner that he had not for an instant 
lost sight of me. He could now give mea 
situation immediately, but it would require 
residence abroad, and he added, ‘ We must 
not banish you to a foreign garrison.’ I 
answered, ‘that as to occupations, I was 
ready to undertake any kind of business what- 
ever.’ ‘Yes,’ says he, ‘ but we must find 
that business at home for you.’ ”’ 

Two words of comment upon the above 
interesting paragraph before we stop. The 
** respectable’? deputy whom Moore left to 
do his work in Bermuda turned out a scoun- 
drel, and all but ruined his principal ; and 
Lord Moira, oppressed with dignities himself, 
never once raised a finger to help the sanguine 
client who had unwisely built upon his lordly 
promises. 

Tom Moore was always a Liberal. He 
began life, as we have seen, the sympathizing 
companion of the ill-fated conspirators of 
Trinity College, Dublin, and he continued to 
the last an adherent of the school of which 
his present noble biographer must now be ac- 
counted the head. The poet was, however, 
too much petted by the great families to keep 
his liberality as fresh and wholesome as it 
might have been. Tom was a Liberal and 
something Jess. He had popular views with 
a decidedly aristocratic bias. He was a man 
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of the people, initiated into the rites by a 
sprinkling of rose-water. No man living 
could be more offended at Tory jobbery than 
Tom Moore ; yet he, alas! on the very first 
opportunity, took, as we have read, a situa- 
tion from the government, performed its 
duties for a month or two, and then quitted 
his post forever, leaving behind him a dep- 
uty, about whom he made no further inquiries 
until the victims of the said deputy’s miscon- 
duct thought proper to make the most 
urgent inquiries respecting him, Thomas 
Moore, the principal. The immediate fruit 
of the Bermuda trip was the publication in 
the early spring of 1806 of Epistle, Odes, 
and other Poems, dedicated to ‘* Francis, Earl 
of Moira, General in His Majesty’s forces, 
Master-General of the Ordnance, Constable 
of the Tower, &c.;’’ and it is amusing enough 
to compare the sublime inscription with the 
preface that immediately follows it, and with 
the accents of disgust at Lord Moira’s subse- 
quent neglect, which reveal themselves in the 
correspondence, ind to which we shall here- 
after have occasi n more particularly to refer. 
It was impossible to panegyrize Lord Moira, 
wrote Tom in the dedication, because, as an 
honest. Spartan once said of Hercules, no one 
had ever thought of blaming him. It was 
very much easier to abuse the:Americans in 
the preface, because, we presume, no classic 
authority had in their case ever furnished a 
precedent for withholding censure. It is not 
to be wondered that Moore, passing from the 
dazzling scenes of London fashion, in which 
he had reason to believe himself idolized, 
should ‘have been struck and amazed by 
the fierce and resolute aspect of masculine life 
that suddenly encountered him in the United 
States ; but we must express some concern 
when we find the friend of Emmet, the 
admirer of Fitzgerald, and the sympathizer 
with struggling freedom in every land, affect- 
ing to be shocked with ‘‘ the rude familiarity 
of the lower orders in America,’’ with ‘‘ the 
unpolished state of society in general,’’ and 
to believe that because the hardy Republicans 
were in 1806—not quite thirty years after 
independence had been won — “still remote 
from the elegant characteristics of freedom, 
every sanguine hope of the future energy and 
greatness of America”? must immediately be 
repressed. Had Moore acquired his liberal 
creed in the depths, and not in the heights, of 
London society, he would not so readily have 
despaired of a country too intent at the time 





upon the daily business of life to bestow even 
a passing thought upon its silken frivolities. 
The impression which the mind of Moore 
‘* received from the character and manner of 
these Republicans ”’ suggested the chief epis- 
tles found in the volumes of which we speak. 
But the publication contained, also, poems of 
a very different order. If we do not mistake, 
Moore, in the last edition of his collected 
works, separated the transatlantic sketches 
from the other verses, and gave to the ‘‘ Epis- 
tles and Odes ’’ the new title of Poems relat- 
ing to America. But in the original edition 
the labors of Juvenal were frequently relieved 
by the strains of Catullus, and it is by no 
means certain that the ingenuous youth of 
1806 did not take quite as much harm from 
the poet’s amorous suggestions as they de- 
rived profit from his more sonorous anti- 
Republican couplets. To the abuse which 
Moore received on account of the lighter 
compositions we are happily indebted for the 
most interesting chapter in the poet’s post- 
humous publication — an inimitable chapter, 
for the sake of which we willingly pardon the 
shortcomings of all the rest. Many solemn 
and instructive discourses have been written 
against the bloody practice of duelling ; but 
we question whether any treatise ever pub- 
lished is so calculated to convince mankind of 
the utter absurdity of the unholy custom as 
Moore’s simple narrative of his warlike meet- 
ing with Jeffrey, who had openly declared in 
the Edinburgh Review, tliat ‘‘ Thomas Moore, 
in his Epistles and Odes, had made a deliberate 
attempt to corrupt the minds of his readers.” 
Moore was twenty-seven years old at the 
time — an Irishman and a very fine gentle- 
man, as we must all admit. The month was 
July, and he had just ‘“‘come up to London from 
a visit to Donington Park, having promised 
my dear and most kind friend, the late Dow- 
ager Lady Donegal, to join her and her sister at 
Worthing.”” To Worthing he went, and put 
up at the inn ; and there, in bed, the book 
with the blue and yellow cover reached him, 
containing the attack. The first impulse of 
the offended poet was to hasten to Edin- 
burgh, and to demand satisfaction on the 
very spot where the insult had been offered. 
One contemptible but also very serious obsta- 
cle prevented this design from being carried 
out. The knight had not money enough to 
pay the journey. In fact, the emptiness of 
Moore’s pockets, and his magnificent mode 
of life in spite of it, give to his portrait a 
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fine Rembrandt effect on all occasions. We 
remember that when he was first introduced 
to the Prince of Wales we were very nearly 
losing the important ceremony altogether, 
simply because Tom’s coat had “ grown 
confoundedly shabby ;” and he had not 
money enough to buy another. What would 
have happened if a speculative tailor had not 
consented to make a new coat for two 
guineas and an old one, we fear to think. 
In the midst of his fashionable whirl we find 
him praying that his poems may sell fast 
enough to enable him to buy a few neces- 
sary shirts and cravats ; and he makes pro- 
tracted visits to great houses, where he stays 
**much longer than he wished or intended, 
simply from not having a shilling in his 
pockets to give the servants on going away,”’ 
being forced at last to beg the necessary 
gratuity as a temporary loan from his pub- 
lisher in town. But to the duel. Not 
being able to travel to Edinburgh, the angry 
poet goes moodily to London, and there, as 
the fates contrive, Jeffrey arrives at the very 
same time. Moore writes to a friend to join 
him in town as soon as possible, and tells 
the reason why. The friend is a sensible 
man, and will not stir. Tom has then re- 
course to another, who, not being sensible, 
undertakes his delicate mission. Tom pro- 
vided him with his credentials. The ‘ friend ’’ 
was to be the bearer of a letter to Mr. Jef- 
frey containing the reviewer’s imputations, 
and the following unmistakable reply to 
them by Moore himself :— 


You are a liar ; yes,sir,a liar ; and I choose 
to adopt this harsh and vulgar mode of defiance 
in order to prevent at once all equivocation be- 
tween us, and to compel you to adopt, for your 
own satisfaction, that alternative which you 
might otherwise have hesitated in affording to 
mine. 


The satisfaction required by the fiery little 
man was, the reader will allow, that of a 
** gentleman ;’’ but the language in which 
it was demanded is decidedly that of a vint- 
ner. Poor Mr. Jeffrey, fifty years ago, had 
but one course to take. He referred Moore’s 
friend to his own friend (Mr. Horner) ; ar- 
rangements for mortal combat were instantly 
made, and the meeting was fixed for the 
following morning at Chalk Farm. Moore 
dined alone on the preceding evening, and 
after his meal went forth and purchased, at 
a shop in Bond street, powder and bullets 
enough for a score of duels. This business 
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done, and the pistols secured, he proceeded 
to a friend’s house, and there, in order to 
avoid suspicion, passed the night. 

Tom slept pretty well, and the morning 
dawned. His friend, Mr. Hume (not Jo- 
seph), had taken care to provide a surgeon, 
and in good time both were on the ground. 
Jeffrey and his party were, however, before 
them. The Edinburgh reviewer was not only 
accompanied by his second, but by a group 
of anxious friends, who hovered uneasily 
about the spot, miserable on his account. 
Moore and Jeffrey met face to face. They 
had never seen each other before, and they 
might never see each other again. Dreadful 
moment! Jeffrey ‘‘ was standing with the 
bag which contained the pistols in his hand, 
while Horner was looking anxiously around.” 

A few minutes more and the preliminaries 
were arranged. Horner thought he detected 
some suspicious-looking fellows lurking about 
the farm ; but they vanished, and he pre- 
pared for the horrible. business. A snug 
place for the intended butchery was found, 
in front of some large trees, and behind 
these Hume and Horner retired to load the 
deadly instruments, leaving Jeffrey and Moore 
together. 

What could the two creatures do, thus 
left to amuse each other, and so capable of 
affording mutual entertainment? Both were 
men of ardent imagination, of strong feel- 
ings and generous impulses; the time was 
an exciting one; and it would have been 
strange indeed if they had permitted the 
solemn character of their meeting to inter- 
fere at all with the current of their kindly 
natures. ‘‘ We, of course,’’ writes Moore— 


Had bowed to each other on meeting ; but 
the first words I recollect to have passed between 
us was Jeffrey’s saying, on our being left together, 
** What a beautiful morning it is!’’ ‘* Yes,”’ I 
answered with a slight smile, ‘‘a morning made 
for better purposes ;’’ to which his only response 
was a sort of assenting sigh. As our assistants 
were not, any more than ourselves, very expert 
at warlike matters, they were rather slow in their 
proceedings; and as Jeffrey and I walked up 
and down together we came once in sight of their 
operations ; upon which I related to him, as 
rather apropos to the purpose, what Billy Egan, 
the Irish barrister, once said, when, as he was 
sauntering about in like manner while the pistols 
were loading, his antagonist, a fiery little fellow, 
called out to him angrily to keep his ground, 
**Don’t make yourself unaisy, my dear fellow,”’ 
said Egan ; ‘‘sure, isn’t it bad enough to take 
the dose without being by at the mixing up ?’’ 


Jeffrey had scarcely time to give a sickly 
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smile at the story before the two seconds 
issued forth, placed their men, and deposited 
the weapons in their hands. ‘The friends 
retired — the pistols were raised — blood was 
about to flow—rivers of ink were about to 
be spared, when some police officers, at a 
given signal, rushed out from behind the 
trees, knocked the pistols into the next field, 
seized the combatants, conducted them to 
their carriages, and, acting in the interests 
of humanity and the booksellers, conveyed 
them instantly to Bow street. One impor- 
tant fact was elicted by Moore on the way. 
Poor Horner, who knew nothing about pis- 
tols, had asked Hume to load both weapons, 
und Hume had accordingly performed the 
two operations. 

Arrived at Bow street, all the offenders 
were shown into a sitting-room, while mes- 
sengers were despatched for ‘ bail.’’ The 
police officers, supposing that dire malignity 
burnt in the bosoms of the antagonists, offered 
to separate them; but they had taken an 
enormous fancy to each other on the field, 
and desired nothing so much as to continue 
the interrupted discourse. Every man has 
expefienced the gush of pleasant emotion 
that follows upon escape from visible and 
imminent danger. It overflowed in the 
breast of the released and happy Jeffrey. 
Fluent at all times, he became voluble at 
Bow street, and fairly charmed his new-found 
friend by ‘‘ dressing his subjects out in every 
variety of array that an ever rich and ready 
wardrobe of phraseology could supply.’”’ The 
bail being forthcoming, the culprits were free 
to depart ; but before they could do so another 
cause of detention had arisen. On examin- 
ing the pistols it was found that Moore’s had 
a bullet in it, but in Jeffrey’s there was none. 
It was a horrible discovery ; for had not 
Hume, Moore’s second, confided to his prin- 
cipal on his way to Bow street the important 
secret that with his own hand he had loaded 
both! Fortunately for all parties, Horner 
had seen Hume put the bullet into Jeffrey’s 
pistol — the lead had, no doubt, fallen out of 
the pistol into the field ; explanations were 
deemed satisfactory, and Moore and Jeffrey 
became fast friends forever. . The worst that 
happened was, that the newspapers of the 
day cruelly announced that “in the pistol of 
one of the parties a pellet was found, and 
nothing at all in the pistol of the other,”’ 
and that Moore had to burn a series of sen- 
timental effusions which he had written, to 
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be delivered to some of his aristocratic friends 
in the event of his being left dead at Chalk 
Farm. 

In April, 1807, Moore’s friends were out 
of office, and he was miserable in conse- 
quence. He had not yet perfect faith in 
himself, but hung ignobly at the skirts of 
the great, literally singing his best in order 
to induce the powerful to drop their super- 
fluous crumbs into his basket. It was a 
fruitless effort, as it deserved to be. For why 
should genius such as his sell itself for dross? 
The majority of Moore’s letters in 1807 are 
dated ‘‘ Donington Park ;’’ but the burden 
of them is still mournful enough in spite of 
the Jocality. ‘‘I am made very comfortable,” 
he writes, ‘‘ but the main point is still want- 
ing —il me donne des manchettes’? —he is 
speaking of Lord Moira —‘‘ et je na’i point 
de chemise.” In 1807 the publication of the 
Irish Melodies commenced. In 1808 Moore 
magnified the offence he had already commit- 
ted in the volumes of Epistles, Odes, &c., by 
publishing, under the name of Thomas Little, 
a collection of verses, the best apology for 
which is “that they were all productions of 
an age when the passions very often give a 
coloring too warm to the imagination.” In 
1811 the poet took a desperate step, aud —— 
married. This certainly not unimportant fact 
in the poet’s life is communicated to the 
reader en passant at the foot of the page, 
and not another syllable is said on the sub- 
ject. ‘* Mr. Moore,’’ writes Lord John Rus- 
sell in a note, “‘ was married to Miss Dyke 
on March 25, 1811, at St. Martin’s church, 
in London.” His lordship might have writ- 
ten as much had he been editing the life and 
correspondence of Bowles, of Rogers, or of 
any other man of Moore’s acquaintance. Do 
we complain unreasonably when we assert 
that greater dereliction of editorial duty never 
was committed than in such instances as 
this? The wife of Thomas Moore proved a 
solace, a support, and a joy to her husband 
throughout his life—his best and fondest 
companion in the days of his strength —a 
priceless comforter in the time of calamity 
and during the last hours of mental gloom. 
She survives her illustrious partner, and 
merits something more than the mere record 
which Lord John Russell would surely have 
vouchsafed to Moore’s merest acquaintance. 
There was the greater reason for a few 
words of explanatory comment, inasmuch ‘a8 
the very letter that follows the editor’s an- 
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nouncement of Moore’s marriage contains a 
suspicion avowed by the poet, that his choice 
had not proved agreeable to his humble 
parents, who, up to this very time, had been 
sharers in the small earnings of their gifted 
son. What marriage can this be, upon 
which the vintner and his wife look coldly 
and without the cordiality and interest which 
they owe to their child and benefactor? We 
refer for an answer to the biographer, who 
should be the best vindicator of his friend’s 
memory, and his lips are sealed. We are 
sorry to say that we can find a better reason 
for old Mr. Moore’s coldness than for Lord 
John Russell’s silence. Tom had taken unto 
himself a girl after his own heart, but with- 
out a penny in her pocket. No wonder that 
the old couple, who had looked for a countess 
at least for their distinguished and much flat- 
tered boy, and who had regularly received a 
portion of his scanty gains, should have taken 
alarm at the step which threatened to cut 
off the supplies, and which decided forever — 
as marriage does decide — the social position 
of the newly-married pair. It is due to 
Moore to say that such alarm was not suf- 
fered to exist for an instant in the minds of 
his parents, for he writes off at once, bidding 
them rely upon him for the future, and to 
draw immediately upon his publishers for 
money if they stand in need of present as- 
sistance. We are loath to search for reasons 
for neglect of duty in one particular when 
the whole publication before us exhibits negli- 
gence of no common order; but when we 
remember how much space is generally de- 
voted by biographers to prove the creditable 
descents of their heroines and heroes, we 
cannot but suspect that, had Mrs. Moore 
belonged to any one of the families whom 
Moore delighted to honor, we should have 
had from Lord John Russell something more 
than the brief and, because brief, disparaging 
notice of the poet’s marriage with a lady who 
was only a stage dancer, although remarka- 
ble for her beauty and esteemed for her vir- 
tues. 

In due time a little girl is born to Moore, 
and the natural anxieties of a parent warn 
him of the necessity of buckling on his 
armor manfully for the fight of life. He 
has wealth within him if he will but turn 
his gaze inward and withdraw it utterly from 
the gewgaws which have hitherto dazzled 
his eyes only to mislead his judgment. In 
1812 glimpses of his duty come to him. 
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Thirteen years have elapsed since the event- 
ful evening when Lord Moira lighted him to 
his couch, and substantial aid from that high 
quarter is still as far off as ever. His lord- 
ship is still excluded from power, and in 
that fact — 


I see an end (writes Moore) to the long hope 
of my life. My intention is to go far away inte 
the country, there to devote the remainder of my 
life to the dear circle I am forming around me, 
to the quiet pursuit of literature, and, I hope, 
of goodness. 


He repeats the manly and becoming determi- 
nation to another correspondent, — 


The truth is (he says), I feel as if a load were 
taken off me by this final termination to all the 
hope and suspense which the prospect of Lord 
Moira’s advancement has kept me in for so many 
years. It has been a sort of Will-o’-the-wisp to 
me all my life, and the only thing I regret is 
that it was not extinguished earlier, for it has 
led me a sad dance. My intention now is to live 
in the country upon the earnings of my brains, 
and to be as happy as love, literature and liberty 
can make me ; and, though I shail have but few 
to talk to me, I will try to make many talk of 
me. 

It was a wise resolve, and the poet acted 
bravely upon the suggestions of his better 
genius. He hired a small cottage at Keg 
worth, in Leicestershire, at no great distance 
from Castle Donington—a vicinity to be 
valued for the sake of a good library, if for 
no other reason — entered into an agreement 
with the Messrs. Power, of London, the pub- 
lishers of his songs, in virtue of which he 
was to receive 500/. a year for the space of 
seven years —and from time to time to send 
forth into the world from his happy retreat 
those exquisite strains which will render the 
name of Moore famous wheresoever musi¢ 
enchants and the perfect language of song 
can find its way to the human heart. Now 
and then the modest retirement of the cot- 
tage was exchanged for magnificent visits to 
the castle itself, and then, you may be sure, 
the felicity of Tom was at its height. Hear 
the poor fellow when he writes to his mother, 
after having accompanied his ‘‘ sweet Bessy ” 
for a drive in one of my lord’s own carria- 
ges !— 

I think (he says), it would have pleased you 
to see my wife in one of Lord Moira’s carriages, 
with his servant riding after her, and Lady Lou- 
don’s crimson travelling cloak round her to — 
her comfortable. It is a glorious triumph o 
good conduct on both sides, and makes my heart 
happier and prouder than all the best worldly 
connezxions could possibly have done. The dear 
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girl and I sometimes look at each other with 
astonishment in our splendid room here, and she 
says she is quite sure it must be all a dream. 
And who shall say that the lady was wrong? 
Do men never ‘‘ dream”? with eyes wide open 
and in the glaring sun? When Thomas 
Moore first fell asleep on his downy pillow at 
Donington he did not dream more wildly and 
unmeaningly than when in that same coro- 
neted carriage he built his airy castles, imag- 
ining himself the proud possessor of honors 
which no more belonged to him than ‘‘ Lady 
Loudon’s crimson travelling cloak” was the 
lawful goods of Bessy. 

On the 11th of May, 1812, Mr. Perceval, 
the prime minister, was assassinated in the 
lobby of the House of Commons. Shortly 
before this event, Tom Moore, being on a 
visit to Lord Moira, was taken aside by that 
nobleman and politely asked about the state 
of his pecuniary affairs. Tom replied that 
he had ‘every prospect of being comforta- 
ble ;*? whereupon his lordship added, — ‘‘ I 
merely inquired with respect to any present 
exigence, as I have no doubt there will soon 
be a change of politics which will set us all 
on our legs.” It was an injudicious speech 
to a son of the Muses, who had just made up 
his mind to be ‘‘as happy as love, literature 
and liberty’ could make him in a cottage ; 
but Tom confesses it ‘‘ was very pleasant, as 
being a renewal of his pledge to me, though 
I fear the change he alludes to is further off 
than he thinks.’”’ Moore is mistaken. As 
fur as Lord Moira is concerned there is 
“*change,’’ and that speedily. It is true, 
that upon the death of Perceval, the Regent 
contrived, through the intractability of the 
Whigs, to retain the old Tory ministers ; but 
it is also true that Lord Moira, before the 
year was out, agreed to take office under his 
political opponents, and to go to India as 
Governor-General. The news reached Tom 
in his retirement at Kegworth, and “ the 
quiet pursuit of literature’ was again tem- 
porarily forsaken for that ‘* Will-o’-the-wisp”’ 
which had already made its victim dance so 
much and to so little purpose. 

The curtain rises upon the last act of 
Tom’s instructive drama of Ambition. Like 
all last acts, the interest accumulates at every 
step, and the dénouement contains a striking 
moral. ‘The moment Moore hears that his 
noble patron is ‘‘on his legs’’ he feels his 
own limbs stronger and prepares to walk. 
His earliest letters after Lord Moira’s promo- 





tion show the spirit of a man who has all 
the Indian appointments at his feet, and is 
rather puzzled as to the office which shall 
enjoy the honor of selection. ‘It must be 
something very tempting indeed,” he loftily 
writes, ‘‘ which would take me so far from 
all I have hitherto loved and cultivated. He 
could, of course, get me something at home 
by exchange of patronage; but I cannot 
brook the idea of taking anything under the 
present men, and, therefore, it will be either 
India or nothing with me.’’ Fortunate poet, 
who could thus look down upon a whole 
administration and carve his honors for him- 
self! Tom is calmly waiting ‘‘to be sent 
for’? when a letter reaches him. The post- 
mark is London, and the cover has the well- 
known signature of ‘‘ Moira’ in the corner. 
Ah, faithful found among the faithless! It 
is the order, no doubt, to prepare. ‘‘ Love, 
literature and liberty’? must, alas! be given 
up at the bidding of our country, and the 
tranquillity of Kegworth exchanged for the 
blazing heat of Calcutta. It is ‘‘ India or 
nothing.”? Tom opens the letter and finds -- 
“‘ nothing.”’ Not a single word does it con- 
vey about Moore or his expectations ; but an 
elaborate explanation is given of the reasons 
why Lord Moira himself accepted his appoint- 
ment from the existing administration. ‘I 
cannot but think it very singular,” writes 
the innocent poet, ‘‘ that after the renewed 
pledges and promises he made me so late at 
the last time he was here, he should not give - 
the remotest hint of either an intention, or: 
even a wish, to do anything for me. I shall 
be exceedingly mortified indeed,’’ he gravely 
adds, falling down whole miles from his grand 
elevation, ‘if he should go away without 
giving me an opportunity of at least refusing 
something. I should like to have at least 
this gratification. However, he will be here 
the beginning of this week, and I must sus- 
pend all further opinion till he comes.” 

Next week arrives, and with it Lord Moira.. 
Tom announces the fact to his mother, telling 
her that he ‘shall soon be put out of sus- 
pense,” though he has ‘‘ made up his mind 
pretty well to expecting very little. Indeed, 
when I say I expect very little, I mean that I 
expect nothing.” It is clear Moore cannot be 
his lordship’s private secretary, for that berth 
has been already given to Captain Thomson, 
an old American comrade. Well, we shall 
see what an interview will do. But an inter- 
view is not so easy. For a moment Tom 
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catches sight of Lord Moria shooting in the 
fields, and Lord Moira catches sight of him. 
‘*You see a schoolboy taking his holiday,” 
said his lordship, affectingly, and then pro- 
ceeds to pop at the birds. From this moment, 
to use the poet’s own expression, the Gov- 
ernor-General ‘fights shy’’ of his client ; 
‘“‘his manner is even worse than his defi- 
ciences of matter.”’ He is always busy, and 
never ‘i’ the vein.” But Tom grows sick 
of suspense and determines to bring his busi- 
ness to a crisis. ‘‘ At last”? he gets an inter- 
view. His lordship began by telling his friend, 
whom he had solemnly promised ‘* to set on 
his legs,’”’ that he had not been ‘ od/ivious 
of him.” ** Obiivious of me!’’ shrieks Moore, 
in a letter to one of his friends; ‘ after this 
devil of a word what heart or soul was to be 
expected from him !’’ His lordship continued : 
He was sorry to say that all the Indian pat- 
ronage he was allowed to exercise here had 
been exhausted ; but if on reaching India he 
should find anything worth Moore's accept- 
ance, he woul let him know. In the 
mean time he would ¢ry to get something from 
the government at home, who were bound to 
help his friends during his absence ; and if 
anything else . Luckless poet! Tom 
saw desertion in every word, in every look, 
in every tone. He went home to his little 
cot at Kegworth, kicked his Will-o’-the-wisp 
once for all out of the house, no doubt kissed 
his wife and child, and, like a brave little fel- 
low, wrote a parting word to his Excellenc 
the Governor-General. He begged his lord- 
ship not to trouble the ministry on his ac- 
count; not to look out for ‘anything good ”’ 
in India ; not to distress himself any further 
with the worldly interests of Thomas Moore ; 
that it was too late in the day for the said 
Thomas ‘ to go on expecting ;” and that he 
must forthwith think of working out his own 
independence by his own industry. That let- 
ter 'Thomas despatched, and from that mo- 
ment did his duty, as we all know, in that 
station of life to which it had pleased God to 
call him. We do not learn that Lord Muira 
replied to this farewell epistle ; but it is right 
to this great man to record that he did not 
sail for India before he had handsomely de- 
spatched to the little family at Kegworth “ a 
large basket of hares, venison, and peafowl.”’ 

A great lesson, that needs to be enforced, is 
to be gathered from the memorials that lie 
before us, or else assuredly we should not 
have dwelt so long upgn the early career of a 
man who has but reached his meridian in the 
two volumes furnished to the world by his 
noble biographer. Before we attempt to 
dilate upon that lesson we call the reader’s 
attention for 2 moment to another and a com- 
panion picture. 

Thomas Moore was the contemporary of a 
man who, subjected to the same svlicitations 
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as himself, had less ability to overcome 
temptation, and exemplified in his history the 
last effects of a system the hullowness of which 
Moore had the grace to detect before it was 
too late for the discovery to be of use. The 
early career of Theodore Hook hasa marvellous 
resemblance to that of the more fortunate, but 
scarcely more richly endowed, poet of the 
sister isle. Theodore Hook was born with 
brilliant talents, and ‘ lived,’”’ as one of his 
biographers has said of him, ‘from the 
cradle in a musical atmosphere.”’ He, too, 
had an exquisite ear, could play untaught 
upon the piano; and, as a child, astonished 
and delighted every eager listener. Like 
‘Tom Moore, he was scarcely breeched before 
he became “a show child,” singing exquis- 
itely to his own accompaniment ballads of 
his own writing — music of his own compos- 
ing. What Moore’s mother did for her favored 
child when she discovered the treasure which 
Providence had enshrined within him, .we 
have already seen. Hook had the misfortune 
to lose his mother while he was yet a school- 
boy at Harrow, and his father, finding himself 
the possessor of a veritable prodigy, deter- 
mined at once to take him home and make 
the most of his property. All the difference 
in the fates of hens two men, who began the 
journey of life and travelled some distance on 
one and the same track, may possibly be 
attributed to the fact that the motherless boy 
was sent alone into the world with his im- 
passioned soul to guide him as best it might, 
while Moore, well fortified at starting by the 
instruction maternal anxiety had procured 
him, labored beneath the influence of the 
mother’s eye almost to the end. 

As Hook grew up his genius expanded 
Removed from nore at his mother’s death, 
and being both comely and precocious, he was 
fluttered _ musicians and players, and before 
he was sixteen he was a successful and distin- 
guished author. One faculty he had to per- 
fection. His talents as an improvisatore were 
miraculous. Mr. Lockhart, in his brief but 
admirable and most just biography of Hook, 
allirms that in this particular he stands alone 
in his own country, and Coleridge declared 
he was as true a genius as Dante. 

It is singular how exactly the early histories 
of these two youths correspond. The mar- 
chionesses get hold of Hook precisely as 
they take ession of Moore. He also is 
invited to the supper parties of the great, in 
order to sing for their amusement; and he, 
too, is introduced to the Prince Regent, who, 
just as he had done to Moore, places his hand 
on the brilliant improvisatore’s shoulder, tell- 
ing him he is delighted to make his acquaint- 
ance, and that he hopes to see and hear him 
again, and frequently. On one occasion we 





are told that the ~ said with feeling, 
‘‘ Something must be done for Hook!’ and 
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accordingly something was done for him, as 
something had been done for Moore. Tom, 
the poet, in his 24th year, had been sent to 
Bermuda to examine all skippers, mates, and 
seamen who might be forthcoming as witnesses 
in the cause of captured vessels; Theodore, 
the improvisatore, in the very same year of 
his age, was forwarded to the Mauritius to 
undertake the not very lively and esthetical 
duties of accountant-general and treasurer to 
the colony. The result in both cases was 
very similar. Moore was nearly ruined by 
his carelessness in leaving a subordinate to do 
his work; Hook was wholly destroyed by 
allowing all his subordinates to do as they 
pleased. Both men returned to England to 
mix in its fashionable dissipation, and both 
were never so happy as when they were part- 
ing with their manly independence in order to 
give zest to the idlest hours of their aristo- 
cratic and too exacting entertainers. 

But we must note a difference. Moore 
suffered a heavy loss by his official imprudence ; 
but to his honor Jet it be known to all the 
world that he manfully resolved to pay every 
pound by the labor of his own capable brain, 
and steadily refused all help from sympathiz- 
ing and ready friends. Literature owes the 
strong-hearted poet a debt of gratitude for 
that brave determination, which was as hero- 
ically carried out; and, in the name of his 
brethren, we tender to his memory the tribute 
due to it; for it compensates for affronts to 
literature most unworthy of the poet’s fame, 
and otherwise inexcusable. Hook was not so 
scrupulous. He earned large sums by his 
intellectual exertions, but he died at last a 
beggar, with his debt undiminished by one 
farthing. We have made the reader acquainted 
with the fashionable proceedings of Thomas 
Moore ; with his flutterings at lordly tables, 
with his pursuit of ministers of state, in order 
to wring from them an acknowledgment of 
the pleasure they had derived from his vocal 
powers somewhat more substantial than lau- 
datory froth ; with his untiring attendance in 
the halls of the powerful, and with his fre- 
quent and affecting complaints of his unre- 
quited poverty, in the midst of all the hollow 
splendor by which he was surrounded, but 
which he could not touch. Hook was far 
more desperate in his assaults upon the high- 
born. With a debt of 12,000/. hanging over 
his head, and with rio means save those de- 
rived from the public by his literary labors, 
he took a fine house in Cleveland-row, became 
a member of many clubs, visited all the great 
houses of the country, dined regularly with 
all the great people (including the royal 

inces), was promoted to the intimate friend- 
ship of all the Tory leaders, was times out of 
number the only untitled guest in the whole 
houseful of coronets, a lion where almost every 
beast was a king of the forest —and, in fact, 





represented in his own person to perfection a 
wealthy patrician chief without money and 
without rank. As Moore looked to the whigs 
for promotion and position, so Hook relied 
upon the tories for eventual release from all 
his difficulties ; and, in the very same spirit 
that Moore returned from the magnificent 
saloons in which he had won applause and 
flattery from every beautiful and distinguished 
guest, in order to breathe forth in his diary 
bitter sighs at the insufficiency and barren- 
ness of his social triumphs, Theodore Hook 
retired from his gratified and dazzling assem- 
blies in order secretly to curse the fate which 
had rendered him, with all his gifts and suc- 
cesses, after all, only the first jack-pudding of 
his time. 

Moore weeps to think that no mulberry 
leaves can be dealt out to the poor worm who 
so willingly spins his much valued silk for his 
magnificent masters, and makes no attempt 
to disguise the nature of the relation existing 
between him and his superiors. Ile sings 
his best in the hope of reward ; and, if dis- 
gust rises in his vocal breast, it is not that he 
has condescended to the ‘trade of the opera 
singer, but that the looked-for recompense is 
never forthcoming. vok notifies in his 
journal that he ‘* dines at Lord Harrington’s, 
to meet the Duke of Wellington,”’ and that he 
finds as his fellow-guests ‘the Duke and 
Duchess of Bedford, Lord and Lady South- 
ampton, Lord Londonderry, Lord Canterbury, 
Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Redesdale, Lord Sprang- 
ford, and Lord Chesterfield ;’’ but, the part 
being over, and his performances poet | 
he has the candor to confess that ‘* between 
diners-out and the common mountebanks of 
the theatres ¢'.e only difference is, that the 
witling of ti.; drawing-room wears not the 
Merry Andrew's jacket, and is paid in vol-au- 
vents, fricandcauz, Siileri, and Laflitte, instead 
of receiving the wages of tumbling in pounds, 
shillings, and pence.’? The confession and 
knowledge, however, led to no good practical 
result. Hook clung pertinaciously to the 
skirts of the aristocracy, in the vain expecta- 
tion of solid assistance from his titled associ- 
ates, and died, as we have said, a begger at 
last. He left a family of unprovided children 
behind him, on whose behalf a subscription 
was set on fuot; but, of all the fine company, 
who had so frequently been charmed with 
his strains — who had again and again plied 
him with strong drinks to raise a flaggin 
soul, which was in duty bound to give jocund- 
ness to theirs — who had sucked this grateful 
fruit so long as a drop of juice remained to 
slake their morbid thirst — scarcely one put 
out a finger to raise the helpless ones from the 
dust. The father found a humble grave at 
Fulham, and his children were left by his 
noble friends —to live, if they could—to 
starve, if they could not. 
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Is this a state of things creditable to either 
party, honorable to the patron, reputable to 
the client! Steele has declared that ‘the 
man who takes up another’s time in his ser- 
vice, though he has no prospect of rewarding 
his merit towards him, is as unjust in his 
dealings as he who takes goods of a trades- 
man without the intention or ability to pay 
for them.”” We are no apologists for the 
fine people who could see the children of the 
‘* friend’? who had once ministered to their 
ephemeral happiness pining for help, and 
turn aside as though they saw them not ; but 
we are bound to admit, though even against 
Steele, that the case of Moore and Hook was 
fairly stated when the latter frankly allowed 
that he had received the value of his songs in 
fricandeaux, and a receipt for his music in 
Silleri and Laffitte. When Moore found him- 
self alone with his marchionesses and dukes 
— when he looked up and down the sumptu- 
ous table, and discovered in all the brilliant 
company no poet but the charming author of 
the Jrish Melodies, and no vintner’s son but 
Thomas Moore, did it never occur to him to 
inquire how it came to pass that he consti- 
tuted the one enviable exception? What had 
he done for his haughty associates that they 
should acknowledge him as an equal, and 
treat him asa friend? Menof humble origin, 
though endowed with rare intellectual power, 
have too frequently an inordinate regard for 
worldly splendor. Aristocrats have occasion- 
ally an equal and more commendable taste 
for the society of fine talkers, or rare singers, 
as the case may be. The humble man sells 
his brains for the splendor, the aristocrat 
lends the splendor for the brains, and there is 
an end to the transaction. If the man of 
genius looks for more than his hire, he is ex- 
orbitant in his demands, and should, at all 
events, have made a better bargain at starting. 

When Moore flourished, the time had 
gone by forever when it was necessary for 
un author to look to a patron for the means 
of advancement; a miserable expedient at 
the best, since it has been admitted that 
fewer cripples have come out of the wars 
than out of such a service. Mr. Macaulay 
recalls to mind with melancholy regret the 
days when Horace was forced to invoke Au- 
= in the most enthusiastic language of re- 

igious yeneration—when Statius was doomed 
to flatter a tyrant for a morsel of bread—when 
Tasso extolled the heroic virtues of a wretched 
creature who locked him up in a madhouse ; 
but these were times when readers were 
scarce—when patronage was essential to save 
the needy writer from starvation, and when 
men exercised intellectual independence at 
the risk of their lives. Hook and Moore 
lived at a happier epoch, and never once ap- 
pealed to the people in vain. The latter had 
only to devote himself exclusively to his art 





in order to fix his own price upon his precious 
labors. We have read that for his Melodies 
alone Power, the publisher, guaranteed him 
5002. a-year; we know that for Lalla Rookh 
he received 3,000 guineas, that for the Loves 
of the Angels he received a proportionately 
large sum, and that for all his other works 
he was equally well paid. What business 
he to play the suitor at the festive boards of 
grand people, who valued him solely for the 
pleasure he could give them, when he had 
already secured the worship of the whole 
country and the homage of nations! What 
elevation, dignity, or ease could any post 
afford him, beyond that which he already en- 
joyed by the united suffrages of his country- 
ment We do not blame the coronetted en- 
tertainers for getting as much delight out of 
Tom Moore as they were able to extract, but 
we do blame him for being weak enough to 
suppose that the fine folks were fervently 
attached to him when they were only in love 
with his singing. It was a fair game on 
either side, but, being played out, Tom had 
certainly no more claim upon the hearts of 
the fine folks than they had upon the affec- 
tions of Tom. What would he have said had 
they presented their bill of costs for all the 
feasts? Would he have paid it! If not, 
with what face can he demand extra pay- 
ment for performances for which he has 
already given a discharge in full! Let poets 
hanker after great people if they will; but let 
them never complain if a lifelong pursuit of 
a most unworthy object meets with the igno- 
ble reward it has earned, and with not a 
sixpence more. Racine was sought after by 
the great, who would not admit Corneille to 
their gilded saloons ; but Racine was shrewd 
enough to pay the fine people in their own 
pinchbeck coin, and Corneille surely gained 
more than he lost by the lofty neglect when 
the theatre rose as a man to greet his appear- 
ance upon the scene of his legitimate tri- 
umphs. 

When Tom had parted company forever with 
his will-o’-the-wisp, which had done him no 
good since he first made its acquaintance, it 
would appear that he began to enter society 
with a much more practical and useful object 
than that: of paw hobnobbing with his 
superiors. In order to make his songs popu- 
lar, and to render them a source of profit to 
the writer, it was necessary that they should 
be sung in the assemblies of the ‘first 
circles.” Generally speaking, the author or 
publisher of a ballad will make friends with 
a favorite professional singer, whose perform- 
ances are sufficient to bring a composition 
into vogue. Now, Pasta or Catalani could 
not do for Moore in this respect half as much 
as Moore could do for himself; and, accord- 
ingly, Tom, in a very business-like and com- 
mendable spirit, touk his wares in his own 
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rson to Grosvenor-square, just as Messrs. 
Nicol might take their coats and pantaloons 
on their bodies to the same place, if they 
were only lucky enough to gain admittance. 
‘* It was only on my representing to Bessy,’’ 
writes Moore to Mr. Power in 1813, ‘ that 
my songs would all remain a dead letter with 
you if I did not go up in the gay time of the 
year, and give them life by singing them 
about, that she agreed to my leaving her. 
This is quite my object. I shall make ita 
whole month of company and exhibition, 
which will do more service to the sale of 
the songs than a whole year’s advertising.” 
Who shall complain that the poet pra s, 
own board on his back-instead of hiring a 
whole troop of advertising vans? Economy 
is a virtue, let it be of money or of time. 
But—shall we confess it?—there reveals 
itself in the correspondence something too 
much of deliberate bargaining with society, 
at all times, to please the unsophisticated 
reader, who would fain discover in the poet 
of his adoration some faint resemblance to 
the man fashioned by his own generous im- 
agination. In 1813 Moore removes to the 
neighborhood of Ashbourne, in Derbyshire, 
where he hires a cottage, ‘‘ secluded among 
the fields — just the sort of thing he likes.” 
He is not there long before he makes the ac- 
quaintance of a wealthy Derby family, also 
**just the sort of thing he likes ;’’ and the 
seclusion of the fields is relieved occasionally 
by the bustle and excitement of a warm and 
well-provided mansion. Tom, in fact, hardly 
smells his fields before he is corresponding 
with his friends in his old style about his 
‘‘earriages,’”” his ‘‘elegancies,” and his 
** good company.’’ He gives . Lord Moira 
to patronize a millionaire. ‘* We have just 
been on a visit,’’ runs a letter dated October 
23, 1813, ‘* to Mr. Joseph Strutt’s, who sent 
his carriage and four for us and back again 
with us. ‘There are three brothers of them, 
and they are supposed to have a million of 
money pretty equally divided between them. 
They have fine families of daughters, and are 
fond of literature, music, and all those elegan- 
cies which their riches enable them so amply to 
indulge themselves with.’’ Bessy came back 
Sull of presents—rings, fans, §c.”” A letter 
written afew months subsequently informs 
us that the poet ‘‘likes the Strutts exceed- 
ingly.” We have no doubt of it; for the 
epistle goes on to say that “ they have fine 

lanofortes, magnificent organs, splendid 

ouses, and most excellent white soup :”’ 
that ‘Tum ‘‘ does not think he wrote half so 
well’’ as the young Strutts at their age, and 
that Bessy, as before, ‘came away loaded 
with presents of rings, fans, and bronze 
candlesticks.’ Wad Mr. Strutt been Governor- 
General of India, instead of Lord Moira, that 
munificent gentleman would have certainly 
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oured all the treasures of the East into the 


ap of Thomas Moore, and, what is more, 
Thomas would not have been too proud to 
accept them. Tom goes over to Derby to 


buy a sofa, and, of course, pays the generous 
Strutt a passing visit. A sofa does not appear 
to have been handy at the time, but “ Mr. 
Strutt, who never sees me without giving 
me something,” insisted upon making Tom 
‘‘a present of a very snug and handsome 
easy-chair for his study,”’ which Tom did not, 
refuse. In the warmth of acceptance, Moore 
eg the Strutts ‘‘ most excellent and 
riendly people.”’ We believe he does them 
justice ; but we had rather that Tom had got 
his candlesticks, rings, and easy-chairs at the 
roper shops, and in the regular way of 
usiness, nevertheless. 

It was at Ashbourne, in Derbyshire, that 
Lalla Rookh was written. The poem was the 
result of two or three winters’ study; and 
when it appeared, in 1817, the reputation 
of Moore was made forever. Three thousand 
guineas was the price paid for the work, and 
of this sum Moore w immediately one 
thousand for the discharge of his debts, leaving 
the remaining two thousand in the hands of the 
publishers, who were requested by the poet to 
pay the interest (1007. per annum) over to his 
father. Let us repeat, whatever were the weak- 
nesses of Moore, his filial conduct was without a 
flaw, and his remembrance of home claims 
not darkened by one cloud of selfishness 
throughout his life. 

When the praises of Lalla Rookh were at 
their height, Moore and his Bessy moved 
southw in search of another home, the 
damp, smokiness, and smallness of the Derby- 
shire cot proving no longer tolerable. It was 
a proud journey for Moore, and his heart beat 
stoutly, we may be sure, as he knocked at all 
the big houses with his good wife upon his 
arm. He had done more for his fame than a 
whole army of Moiras could have achieved, 
and had carved for himself a niche upon which 
all eyes will be turned years after the very 
name of his false patron shall have been for- 

otten. ‘* Bessy,’’ writes Moore to his mother 
rom London, ‘ took a round with me to re- 
turn calls— Lady Besborough, Asgill, Cork, 
Hastings, &e. We were let in at almost all!”?’ 
Beatified Tom! ‘* Let in!’’ What conde- 
scension on the one hand — what silly ecstasy 
on the other! 

A new home was speedily found in Wilt-. 
shire, close to Bowood, the residence of the 
Marquis of Lansdowne. It was a small 
thatched cottage, of which Moore took posses- - 
sion on the 19th of November, 1817, and in 
which he died at the end of February, 1852. 
The vicinity of the house was of course 
a great recommendation to the poet, whose 
hours were divided at all periods, as far as 
possible, between the Muses and the House of, 
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Lords. Moore is once quite disgusted with 
Crabbe, because the latter maintained that 
Murray, the publisher, deserved a higher 
place at a public dinner than Phillips, the 
artist and academician, inasmuch as the for- 
mer kept his carriage. ‘ This,” says Tom 
indignantly, ‘‘ is inconceivable.’’ But what 
to us seems equally inconceivable is Moore's 
own appreciation of high birth over every 
other consideration. Honest Crabbe made a 
mistake, no doubt. A carriage is certainly no 
absolute proof of moral or mental worth, nor 
is a coronet, Mr. Moore —as you suppose — 
invariably the crown of human greatness. 
Moore professes himself horrified because this 
same Mr. Murray is familiarly addressed in a 
letter from Lord Byron, and exclaims, ** Mur- 
ray, a bookseller, a person so out of his caste!” 
— trying to persuade himself, though he can 
never succeed — that his caste is not questioned 
for a moment in the very highest circles! 
This is bad enough; but the paragraph that 
follows reaches to the height of absurdity. 
Moore has dined at Bowood, and thus nelle 
of the dinner in his diary : — ‘‘ Sat between 
Mackintosh and Lord Lansdowne. — Talked of 
Fearon and Birkbeck. The singularity y two 
such men being produced out of the middling 
class of society at the same time; proof of the 
intelligence now spread through that rank of 
Englishmen. ..... Wat IT WILL COME TO 
Gop knows.”” When Elliston played George 
the Fourth in the coronation pageant at Drury- 
lane, he was so overcome by the applause of 
the audience that he quitted the procession, 
approached the fvot-lights, burst into tears, 
and exclaimed, ‘‘ God bless you, my people !”’ 
In like manner, Thomas Moore acts his part 
of fine gentleman so admirably, that he posi- 
tively forgets his own identity. What does 
he mean by proclaiming as ‘‘ a singular fact’’ 
the production at the same time of two such 
men from ‘* the middling class of society"’ as 
Fearon and Birkbeck? ‘The words are, arrant 
nonsense. Have all our great men stepped 
from the ranks of the nobility, that Thomas 
Moore should express absolute astonishment 
at the appearance of Birkbeck, and feign alarm 
at the phenomenon! To be sure the said 
Thomas had brevet-rank at B»wood, but, if we 
cannot claim for the “ middling class’’ a poet 
whose grandfather, on the mother’s side, was 
in the * provision line,’’ and whose grand- 
father on the other side is utterly lost in the 
ocean of time, we are certainly not disposed 
to hand over the author of the Irish Meludies 
as a present to the Peerage. The ‘* middling 
class’’ has given us our poets, our philoso- 
phers, our discoverers— all that we value 
most in our nationality — all that has made 
us what we are. Newton was the son of a 
small farmer Shakspeare of a woolstapler, 
and Milton’s father was a scrivener. It is an 
insult to the reader’s understanding to insist 


upon the point, for we believe no man in the 
full possession of his senses is disposed to 
contest it. Moore, when he wrote the words, 
knew himself to be the son of a publican in 
Dublin, Southey to be the son of a tradesman 
in Bristol, Crabbe to be the son of a collector 
of salt duties in Suffllk. Had he thought for 
half the time it took him to insert such trash 
in the diary, it could never have been repro- 
duced here to his disadvantage. He must 
have known that the wonder is, not that the 
‘* middling class”’ furnishes the country with 
the staple of its intellect and energy, but that 
occasionally ‘a proof of the intelligence” of 
the class above it presents itself to give variety 
to the general rule. Oh, that white soup, 
gold plates, silver-laced lacqueys, and velvet 
chairs should rob— though but for an hour 
—a fine soul of its manliness, and induce it 
to put on the flaunting and degrading livery 
of flunkeyism ! 

Thomas makes frequent excursions from 
Wiltshire to London, and exciting enough is 
the life he leads in the metropolis. He gen- 
erally arrives in town ‘just in time to dress 
for dinner,’’ and he continues dressing and 
undressing until he finds his way back to the 
cottage. His published works are volumi- 
nous, and it is really astonishing how he 
found leisure and tranquillity of spirit for his 
labors. He has not a moment to himself in 
London ; and in the country he spends quite 
as much time with the great fulks as in his 
own study. His appetite for pleasure is glut- 
tonous. He is an inveterate play-goer, de- 
lighting in Astley’s and finding infinite amuse- 
ment at the Coburg. He dances away at 
** Lady Grey’s ball, which is always of the 
best kind,’’ and, as a matter of course, so 
fashionable a character finds instant admit- 
tance to Almack’s. Indeed, he is so constant 
a visitor at this exclusive entertainment that 
Lord Morpeth, meeting him‘ at the regular 
assembly”’ on the 25th of May, 1819, said to 
him “ You and [ live at Almack’s.”” Moore 
records the observation in his diary, and we 
will be sworn he never wrote a line that gave 
him greater pleasure. 

The year was 1819, and Tom was, as usual, 
dining, dancing, singing, and playing, when 
he received the disagreeable, but not altogether 
unexpected, intelligence, that either the defal- 
cations of the dishonest deputy in Bermuda 
(or rather, out of it — for the fellow had ab- 
sconded) must he made good, or the poet bid 
adieu to Lord Morpeth and Almack’s and go 
to prison. Moore had made friends in his 
progress, and now they ran to the rescue, 
He took counsel of some of the wisest. Dr. 
Lushington advised the unfortunate registrar 
to keep out of the way until he could make a 
compromise with the merchants. Somebody 
recummended Ireland as a good place for con- 








| cealment, but Rogers thought better of France. : 
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Longmans come forward and offer to advance 
any sum in the way of business ; the defalca- 
tions amount to 6,000/., and Leigh Hunt urges 
the instant opening of a public subscription. 
Perry thinks a private subscription more ad- 
visable, and cites the case of Charles James 
Fox as a precedent. Tom remembers that 
one of Fox’s friends complained of that states- 
man’s hauteur, though ‘* by God, he was one 
of those who gave 300/., towards his main- 
tenance,” and declines private subscription al- 
together. Rogers has no notion of Moore's 
making himself a slave to the booksellers, and 
offers 500/., saying that Power will give 500/. 
more, Offers still more munificent pour in. 
Lord John Russell, the present biographer, 
places at once at his friend's disposal all the 

rofits of *‘ the future editions of his Life of 
ee Russell,”’ just published, and the 
authoress, whoever she may be, of ‘* Come, 
Stella, arouse thee,’ full ** of sorrow at my 
misfortune, offers the copyright of a volume of 
poems which she has ripe for publication.” 
Strange creatures we are. In the midst of his 
agitation and alarm Moore dines at Holland- 
house. ‘I sang in the evening,’* he writes 
in his journal, ** and was rather glad I had an 
opportunity of making the Hollands feel a 
little what I could do in this way, for they never 
heard me properly before. Lady Holland, 
evidently much pleased, told me afterwards 
that my articulation was the most beautiful 
shé had ever heard.’’ Pity Tom cannot sing 
the disgusted merchants into a compromise, 
and make them * feel what he can do in that 
way.”’ But the feat is not easy. Negotia- 
tions still go on. Lord Lansdowne and Lady 
Holland prefer Scotland to France. They 
think se Fc will afford all needful 
protection, and the banishment will not be so 
complete. Mackintosh writes —‘* You will 
find in Edinburgh as many friends and ad- 
mirers as even you could find anywhere.’’ 
Moore is puzzled, but prepares, at all events, 
for flight; he regulates his papers, destroys 
his letters, and makes his arrangements with 
his ‘‘ darling Bessy, who bears all so sweetly, 
though she would give her eyes to go with 
me.” His mind is at length made up. He 
will fly to France ; and Lord Lansdowne, who 
is going to Paris, will give him his company. 
Bessy und the little ones are to follow if the 
negotiations with the merchants are protracted. 
Time for leave-taking draws on. On the 17th 
of August Moore gives ‘‘a tea-drinking par- 
¥ = duncing ne pianoforte in the evening. 

n Tom’s health being drunk at supper, he 
‘* makes them a short speech, alluding to the 
probability of his soon being obliged to leave 
them, which drew tears from most of the 
women.”’ Thrice happy Moore — command- 
ing money from the men, sobs and tears from 
the women — privileged even in his mis- 
fortune ! 
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The second volume closes while Moore ig 
in London, on the eve, we presume, of de- 
parture ; but he lingers amid the fascinations 
of the metropolis—one night going to the 
Haymarket ‘+ to see Liston speak a speech on 
an ass ;”’ another, dining at Lad lessin 
ton’s ; a third, “ dining at a po Bee in 
Spring-gardens, and thence to Astley’s.” 
When he has gone the usual round he will no 
doubt depart. Joy go with you, Thomas 
Moore! You are a mature man of forty years 
of age, but, be you in London, in Edinburgh, 
in Paris, or among the celestials, yours will 
still be a jocund soul, and communicate 
pleasure and delight to all the spirits that 
surround it. 





From the Spectator, 
THE PLAINT OF FREEDOM.* 


A quarto form,a handsome style of printing, 
anda generally expensive mode of “ getting 
up,” distinguish this volume, which appears 
without author's or publisher's name ; the 
law, we believe, requires an acknowledged 
printer; who is found beyond the Finis— 
‘* Newcastle-upon-Tyne, imprinted by G. Bou 
chier Richardson.”” Yet there is nothing to 
require this mystery. The Plaint of Freedom 
is animated by poetical spirit; its sentiments 
are lofty, and of the old English hervic cast, 
when men willingly throw fortune and life 
into the balance of a high or worldly enter- 
prise. The poetry will not be popular with 
‘*the Manchester school’ or ‘ the Peace 
party,” though some of them, by the by, 
seemed to favor a war for Hungary, or at 
least to hold language which if supported must 
have ended in war. The Plaint of Freedom 
contaios opinions of extreme Republicanism, in 
relation to our great civil war and the execu- 
tion of Charles the First, of which many may 
not approve. The only bit in the volume 
that could induce the author to prefer conceal- 
ment, unless from whim or from some profes- 
sional motive, are four stanzas on Paine, as 
author of ** The Rights of Man.” 

The framework of the poem may be described 
as a complaint uttered by Freedom on the 
spiritless supineness of England at the present 
day, and the sordid spirit which possesses her 
peuple. In reality, it is a series of poems on 
English history, always having some reference 
to the great question of the defences, or 
rather to the truckling spirit that opposes their 
execution. After a few dedicatory stanzas to 
Milton, Freedom — or the poet — addresses 
some ‘l'yrtzean strains to England, provocative 
not only of a defensive but of a warlike feeling. 
In a series of poems not unlike the sunnet in 
singleness of subject and brevity, but of 





* The Plaint of Freedom. No Publisher’s name: 
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different structure, the poet then runs over 
the leading men and events of English history 
—as Caractacus, Alfred, Robin Hood, Magna 
Carta, the worthies of the Elizabethan and 
Commonwealth times; a general conclusion 
glancing at the present, but also dealing with 
the future, in the form of a prophecy on what a 
gallant and self-denying people might effect 
for mankind. 

The form and metre of the work resemble 
Tennyson’s ‘‘ In Memorium.”” Something of 
the Laureate’s manner there may also be — 
possibly imitated, with an occasional careless- 
ness of versification, and sometimes a prosaic 
character, as well as a construction gram- 
matically harsh. However, poetry is better 
judged of by specimen than by criticism. This 
is the opening picture of the actual state of 
the world. 


Revolt his storm-flag hath unfurled 

And New and Old (like giant foes 

Who, tired of distant threatenings, close) 
With desperate grapplings shake the world. 


And thunder-voices rend the air — 
For God and Right, for Elder‘Wrong : 
The clangor of a battle-song 

Flung heavenward in the lightning’s glare. 


And Change leaps like a springtide o’er 
The landmarks of the ancient sway : 
The fierce waves hunger for their prey ; 

And monarchs tremble at their roar. 


Their echoes break upon our coast — 
The isle that freedom loved so well : 
But stir not Freedom’s Sentinel, 

Asleep on his neglected post. 


Freedom, or the poet, proceeds as follows, 
with historical logic — for undoubtedly, in 
ast times, the late commotions abroad would 
ave seen England in the van of the strife — 
but scarcely with sound reason, at least if 
this is to be read as an exhortation to offensive 
war, not to merely defensive preparations. 


Of old my name had been a spell 
To rouse thee from profoundest trance : 
The shadow of a wingéd lance 

Had warned thy slumber, ere it fell. 


Then blazed upon thy haughtiest cliffs 

My fires, reflected in the tide 

Which gulfed the Armada’s lofty pride — 
Scattered before our English skiffs. 


Yet higher soared the flame divine, 
Whose rays illumined distant lands, 
When Milton uttered my commands, 

And Cromwell set his foot by mine. 


But now no beacon marks thy shore ; 
The old, undaunted soul is fled : 
White Land ! canst thou be pale with dread 


Why tarriest thou? Till sting of pain 
Excite thy tamed Berserkir rage ; 
Or till our foe cast down a gauge 

Not even thy strength can lift again? 


What waitest thou? Till Cossack feet 
Spur thy slow courage ; till the war 
Our sires had led to Trafalgar 

Back desperately from street to street ? 


Till London croucheth to its doom ; 


When strangers, stepping through our walls, « 


Chant French Te Deums in St. Paul’s, 
And pile their arms on Nelson’s tomb ? 


What sloth of heart, or brain, or limb, 
What count of fears, what doubt of right, 
Hath hid thy spirit in this night, 

Whose clouds thy starriest honor dim ? 


Can Wickliffe’s heirs permit the Pope? 
May Cromwell’s lieges court the Tsar ? 
Or Alfred’s lineage shrink from war, 

With shameful peace for only hope? 


And yet, thy sword a liar’s tongue, 
Thy highest faith some trick of trade — 
What marvel England’s name is made 
A synonym for Coward Wrong? 


The land that boldly judged a king, 
And slew the traitor for his crimes, 
Now stoopeth to the poorest mimes 

Of tyranny — an abject thing. 


Passages similar in power and passing ap- 
plication might be quoted from the opening 
and close, as well as from the historical stan- 
zas. One will suffice as a specimen. It is 
the death of Sir Richard Grenville, an Eliza- 
bethan worthy, who singly and successfully 
resisted the whole fleet of Spain, and when 
his powder was spent, the greater part of his 
crew killed or wounded, oot himself disabled, 
‘* commanded the master’s gunner, whom he 
knew to be a most resolute man, to split and 
sink the ship, that thereby nothing might re- 
main of glory or victory to the Spaniards.” 


SIR RICHARD GRENVILLE. 


A hundred men for fifteen hours 
Beat back ten thousand ; morn shall see 
One bark defying fifty-three, 

And, shattered, foiling all their powers. 


For warily distant in a ring 
Spain’s great armadas baffled lie: 
Like dogs, far-watching till he die, 
Around the dying forest king. 


And “ with a glad and quiet mind 
Here die I Richard Grenville, who 
Have done what I was bound to do, 

Leaving a soldier’s fame behind.’’ 


A soldier’s fume! What else, while Life 
Must battle momently with Wrong? 
Gird on thy sword, be true and strong — 





That Freedom needeth thee once more? 


And God absolve thee from the strife ! 
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From the New York Daily Times. 


THE PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE 
REVOLUTION. 


Tuis rich quarry of historic wealth is now, 
in completed state, accessible to every Ameri- 
ean, and certainly every American should dig 
in its ample mines. Mr. Lossing has come to 
the rescue at the right period. Ten years 
more and it would have been too late. Every 
year or month was sweeping away some tene- 
ment around which gathered revolutionary 
associations, some ancient record or furrowed 
face, and which soon would have been lost 
forever to the world, but which are now se- 
eurely embalmed by the pen and pencil of this 
artist author. Our countrymen were so ab- 
sorbed in the present that they were forget- 
ting the past. Progress was striding over our 
ancient battlefields, regardless of the bones 
that bleached beneath her feet. Agriculture 
drove her remorseless coulter through the 
mossy ramparts that once sheltered the gal- 
lant heroes of our liberty. The time-honored 
structures that kept off the dew and the rain 
from many a patriot head, were tumbling in- 
discriminately before the blows of that im- 
provement, which would destroy an associa- 
tion as ruthlessly as it would crush a weed. 
The mound, the wall, the ditch, that had wit- 
nessed the intensest suffering, the bravest en- 
deavor, the most heroic defences and assaults, 
over which the whistling balls had cut the 
air, and almost yet echoing with the clang of 
battle and the shouts of victory, were yielding 
to friendly strokes what they refused to hostile 
arms, and surrendering their ancient forms to 
the desecrating plough. Why should they 
longer remain to remind a people of the strug- 
gles their freedom had cost? Wheat would 
not grow in the ditch, nor corn spring out of 
the wall. And in a country so crowded for 
room, hitting its elbows against the oceans as 
it turned round on its narrow base of sixty 
degrees of latitude, it could not afford to let 
an old tree stand, though its rough bark held 
the testimony of a terrible conflict, nor permit 
the remnants of a venerable fortification, to 
mark to the eye of posterity some spot hal- 
lowed with patriot blood. Rapidly, rapidly 
were these glorious mementos mp ag 
before the utilitarian spirit of the age, an 
oblivion would soon have rolled her waters 
over them all. But the time so often gives 
what its necessities require. A historian of 


@ new stamp appears as he is wanted; not 


confining himself within the four’ walls of a}. 


library, nor satisfied with collating, in new 
forms, the researches of others, he sallies forth 
to a personal inspection of every scene of 
revolutionary interest; he searches out the 

actors that yet remain; he follows 
their tottering steps over fields of slaughter ; 
sketches the physical features that were con- 





nected with the contest; and as his pen takes 
the narration from the trembling lips of these 
venerable partakers and witnesses, and tran- 
scribes their mouldy documents, his faithful 
and ready pencil transfers their features and 
figures to the enduring page. Thus we have 
fac-similes of the autographs of Washington 
and Jefferson, of Columbus and Cotton 
Mather, of Uncas and Brant, of Burgoyne and 
Gates, of Arnold and Andre, and of most of 
those stern men whose shoulders upheld the 
ark of our liberty. Thus, too, their linea- 
ments look out from these life-like pages, and 
even the deep wrinkles that a century had 
worn in the cheeks of old John Battin, and 
the frosts that time had sprinkled on his locks, 
revealed the truthfulness of the artist's skill, 
The benignant features of Pocahontas beam 
with affection, and the countenances of Kos- 
ciusco and Lafayette, of Montgomery and Put- 
nam, Stark, Wayne, Mercer, Marion, Sumter, 
and a host of others equally worthy of preser- 
vation, show the reader what cast of men led 
our armies to victory in the heroic days of the 
republic. Accurate maps of battle-fields, and 
monuments that gratitude has erected to the 
memory of our heroes, the habitations that 
were the scenes of stirring interest, are here 
truthfully depicted. 

But for this all would soon become vague ; 
important localities intangible ; indefiniteness 
would conceal our consecrated places, and the 
roads encrimsoned by the bleeding feet of our 
warriors — their long marches and _ frosty 
bivouacs — would, in many instances, become 
indistinct and legendary. Dates and localities 
are the eyes of history, through which its 
truths are made manifest and steadfast. As 
we read these clear and beautiful pages, we 
feel a sentiment of nationality glow in our 
veins, and look with honest pride upon those 
inflexible, upright physiognomies, and with 
melancholy interest upon those quaint old 
specimens of architecture that held the living, 
and upon those tombstones that protect and 
mark the sleeping-places of the illustrious 
dead. Our author does not believe that the 
antiquarian spirit should be devoted _ to 
unfolding the mysterious ciphers that deco- 
rate the sarcophagus of an Egyptian princess ; 
but he would seize those hieroglyphics of our 

ast —those frail memorials, sv swiftly crum- 

ling into dust —and enshrine them on his 
ample leaves; the record, the evidence, and 
the illustration of a great and triumphant 
struggle. 

Accordingly we see our historic pilgrim 
traversing and retraversing the broad field of 
the revolution — touching at every memorable 
place — in trackless forests — amid mountain 
ridges — over fruitful plains — pursuing the 
devious windings of rivers —in throoging 
cities tracing the revolutionary relics, aroun 
which the multitude heedlessly tramped — in 
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solitary walks hunting the footprints of our 
armies — suddenly perfurming some distant 
journey to save the impress of a fort or build- 
ing about to be defaced by sacrilegious hands, 
following wherever the progress of American 
story beckoned him —till, compassing more 
than eight thousand miles, and transferring 
from fading reality to perpetual forms, many 
hundred cherished scenes and portraits, he 
consummates his interesting narrative of 
more than fourteen hundred large and com- 
pact pages, and gives the invaluable contribu- 
tion to the descendants of those whuse deeds 
he thus nobly commemorates and preserves. 

These volumes are, hereafter, to perform an 
important part in educating the people in the 
details of American history. Certainly no 
work is so well calculated to lure the minds 
of the young through the different stages of 
the great dramaofour independence. Uniting 
the two attractions of engaging narrative and 
pictorial representation, it interests the reader 
in a double sense, and will tend, we do not 
doubt, to imbue the generation now rising to 
manliness, with a deeper and fuller knowl- 
edge than it would else have had, of the labors, 
hardships, dangers and triumphs of the first 
sons of the republic. 

In the modesty of his preface the author re- 
grets that others, more competent, had not 
gone forth to this undertaking. But he is 
the competent man who does the work ; and 
surely no one could have accomplished it 
with greater fidelity, truthfulness or skill, in- 
fused more freshness and vivacity into the 
current of his narrative, or poured out the en- 
thusiastic devotion of a more thoroughly Amer- 
ican heart. It was a task that indifference 
could not achieve. It required not merely 
the determination to write a book, but also 
the promptings of an ardent desire, a burning 
love of country, familiarity with her history, 


and an irresistible impulse to gather and _pre-- 


serve whatever might be subject to demolition 
or decay of all those things that could throw 
light upon, or that became memorable in the 

rogress of this country. from dependence to 
Soden. The patriotism that thus sacredly 
collects, guards and perpetuates the proof of 
American valor, is of the stamp that would 
perform deeds, themselves, worthy of record, 
when the time requires. 





From the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 
THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


WE have heen waiting some time for an 
eligible y agmee to saya few words re- 
specting this journal. It is about the best 
written Lam px in the country, and in point of 
intellectual labor, copiousness of information, 
general and comprehensive ability, and the 
power of handling gracefully and with fine 





effect a large variety of subjects, it is without 
recedent or compeer in American journalism. 
t comes nearer. to our ideal of an American 
newspaper than anything before undertaken 
on this continent. And yet there are serious 
defects, not in the design, but in the execu- 
tion of the enterprise. The Times is fre- 
—— too abstract and maguzinish ; too 
ond of dissertation and disquisition ; too 
much in the habit of settling controverted 
questions with an er cathedra air; not suffi- 
ciently tolerant when its views are opposed, 
and at times both supercilious and pragmati- 
cal. It sometimes lacks candor, too; and we 
have known it to be exceedingly disingenuous 
and unfair in a controversial discussion. 
Then it is occasionally inconsiderate in 
mounting a popular hobby, and never gets off 
with grace when the creature is jaded or 
crippled—iake the Kossuth furor for exam- 
ple. We doubt whether the Times, even 
now, when the whole thing has as little life 
as a collapsed tradition, does not regard the 
visionary Hungarian as a wiser, more dis- 
creet, and practical statesman, and possess- 
ing higher qualifications for building up a 
government than Alexander Hamilton. All 
these blemishes which disfigure the fair face 
of the ‘Times, however, are incidental to the 
os upon which it was established ; inevita- 
le, most of them, in the present state of 
journalism in this country, and the immature 
age of the paper. It is not to be denied that 
Raymond has made an enormous stride in the 
improvement and elevation of the press. He 
has subsidized more able pens, a greater 
amount of intellect, cultivation, and diversi- 
fied knowledge, than was ever hefure dreamed 
of by an editor in the United States. 

We have before referred to the attempt of 
Mr. Raymond, in founding the Times, to 
unite the currency of the cheap, or penny 
press. with the intellectual power of papers 
of superior pretensions and higher price. 
The experiment, thoroughly made, under the 
most favorable cireumstances, proved unsuc- 
cessful, and the result must be regarded as 
conclusive against the feasibility of the 
scheme. The circulation of a sheet so costly 
and so attractive as the Times was made from 
the start, must constitute a source of revenue 
to render the enterprise remunerative. The 
Sun is a profitable speculation at a cent a 
copy; for its great circulation attracts a 
large amount of advertisements, and the 
limited quantity of reading matter leaves 
ample room for their insertion. Besides, it 
costs very little to conduct the paper. The 
expense of the original matter furnished to 
the Times has always been enormous ; and 
we apprehend that it will ever be found im- 
possible to combine the features of extreme 
cheapness and commanding influence to one 
journal, When the Times, on entering upon 
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its second year, doubled its price, we felt 
certain of its entire success, Since that 
time, it has grown steadily in popularity and 
influence, and now it wears an appearance of 
strength and permanence that leaves no 
room for doubting that it will soon become 
one of the best paying newspaper establish- 
ments in the country. It is now one of the 
best mediums for every description of adver- 
tising, and it will not be long before it is 
crowded with that species of business. 

We had intended, in this connexion, to 
notice somewhat in detail, a series of articles 
now in course of publication in the Times, 
under the title of ‘* The Great Conversation- 
ists,’’ but we have left ourselves little room 
for the fulfilment of our purpose. We recog- 
nize in them the hand of an esteemed friend 
—a man of the finest literary attainments, 
and an elegant writer. He has already 
treated of Jefferson,. Calhoun, and several 
other of the great lights of the South. His 
last number is devoted to the ‘‘ Lesser Lights 
of South Carolina.’’ As a specimen of his 
style, we give an extract from his sketch of 
George McDuffee. The fidelity of his lim- 
ning will be recognized by all who have had 
an opportunity to hear that very able man 
and powerful orator. 





From the Examiner. 


HOW TO HANDLE A BOAT: AMONGST 
ROLLERS. 


A scrextiric lesson upon the handling of a 
boat is of interest, for more than its novelty, 
for humanity. And let it not be imagined 
that the lesson is practically not needed. 
There is.as much difference of skill in hand- 
ling a boat as in handling a horse, and it is 
notorious that men-of-war’s men are most 
deficient in this art. Captain Ward, of 
the Shipwreck Institution, observing that 
another life-boat under sail has been’ lost, 
offers these judicious and instructive re- 
marks : — 


It is a well-known thing to the seamen on the 
most exposed parts of our coasts, that the chief 
danger to a boat does not occur when going off 
against a heavy sea, but on returning before it, 
at which time the greatest skill and carefulness 
are necessary, even under oars, to prevent a boat 
from broaching to and turning broadside on to 
the sea. Their experience has taught them that, 
when seeing « heavy breaker following their boat 
up from astern, instead of yielding to the natural 
impulse of giving her all possible speed away 
from it, and so, as might be expected, to lessen 
the violence of the shock, their only safety. lies in 
checking the boat’s way through the water, and 
keeping her end on to the sea till it has passed 
them, to effect which they back their oars, or even 
face a portion of the crew round the reverse way, 
who row backwards with all their force against 





the heaviest of the seas as they approach. If this 
precaution be neglected, it is almost a matter of 
certainty that the boat will broach to broadside 
to the sea and be capsized. In truth, in this 
manner nearly all the crews of distressed vessels 
who take to their boats, and attempt to land 
through a heavy surf, are drowned. 

The circulation of this information among mer- 
chant seamen may, I believe, be instrumental in 
saving many lives. It is not, of course, pretended 
that it is an infallible rule of safety. A boat may 
be so short or small in proportion to the magni- 
tude of the waves, that they muy break over her 
bow and stern (whichever is to seaward) and fill 
her at once, or throw her ‘‘end over end ;’’ but 
in such a case it is their only chance. 

With a boat under the command of oars this 
management may be readily effected, but not so 
under sail, since, even if the sails be lowered, 
the boat will probably still retain too much speed, 
and if she broach to with the top weight of a 
mast and sail, nothing can prevent her capsizing 
if the sea be very heavy. 

Without the top weight of a mast and sail, and 
with a considerable amount of ballast, a lifeboat 
may, in the like circumstances, go no further 
than her beam-ends, merely half filling with 
water, and then turning round head to the sea. 

It cannot, I conceive, be too urgently forced 
on the attention of the crews of such lifeboats as 
have the means of both rowing and sailing, that 
if they have been off to a distant wreck under 
sail, their proper course, on nearing the land and 
before getting into broken water, even if it be 
daylight, will be to get down their mast and sail, 
and to take their boat carefully in under oars, 
In the night time, as was the case in this instance, 
when the breakers cannot be seen until the boat 
is among them, to run over the bar of a river, or 
through any heavy broken water, under sail, I 
consider to be an act of extreme imprudence. 

-It may not be uninteresting, even to the gen- 
eral reader, to point out what is evidently the 
cause of this unexpected effect of the action of the 
sea, which requires a treatment the reverse of 
that which we should pursue on an impending 
collision between two opposite forces upon the 
land, and which makes it safer to boldly charge 
the danger than to flee from it. 

It would be unsuitable here -to enter on the 
theory of the waves, as far as it is understood ; 
and the fact is observed by every one, that, as 
they approach the shore, and meet the rebound 
of those which have preceded them, their violence 
is increased, and, acquiring now an actually pro- 
gressive motion, their upper stratum rushes on- 
ward, and falls over like a cataract, while acon- 
stant undercurrent, or backwater, at the same 
time setting off against them, serves but to in- 
crease their fury, and adds greatly to their dan- 
gerous effects. 

On « boat advancing against one of these waves, 
or, as they are now denominated, rollers, from 
their rolling or tumbling motion, or breakers, 
from their broken surface, she receives the con- 
cussion of the blow, parts the wave with her bow, 
by her own inertia retains her position, and the 
immediate danger is past. To be sure, if she be 
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too short and small in proportion to the height 
of the wave, she may be thrown almost into a 
perpendicular position, and turned ‘‘end over 
end,’’ as it is termed. Or, again, if she be too 
cumbersome, or her bow present too broad or 
bluff a surface to the water, she may, in a very 
heavy sea, lose her headway and be driven 
astern, when, if she be straight sheered and have 
but littie height at her ends, she may be forced 
down stern foremost or be turned over quarter 
ways. If, however, she have sufficient height of 
bow to prevent the sea from breaking in a large 
body over it, and enough power to retain her 
headway over the crest of the wave, she has 
nothing to fear. 

On returning to tlfe shore, however, if she at- 
tempts to run from a heavy breaker or roller, it 
soon catches her, throws her stern up, and carries 
her away with it ; she cannot get away from it ; 
she and it together are running along at a fright- 
ful pace over the ground, yet she has not steer- 
age way through the water, and is quite unman- 
ageable ; it hugs her and crowds on her more 
and more ; it runs her bow under water ; the 
under current, acting on her fore foot, turns her 
round broadside to the sea, which still presses on 
her ; her whole lee side is under water, and, if 
an ordinary open boat, she is instantly upset. 
Even if she be a lifeboat, unless she has a large 
amount of well-secured ballast, and although she 
have no mast or sail up, she will probably be 
turned quite over either by the same wave or 
else by the following one, which will fall on her 
before she can recover her position. 

It may, therefore, be considered an axiom in 
the management of all boats in a heavy sea and 
shoal water, when going to windward to give the 
boat the greatest possible speed against each sea 
as it approaches, and when rowing to leeward to 
check her way and back her against each wave 
until it has passed. ? 


’ These last propositions may perhaps require 
some valtieatlann. The Brighton fishing 
boats, for example, run in under sail in the 
worst weather, and with a heavy sea on and 
broken water, and it is seldom that an acci- 
dent happens. They are, as every one knows, 
of the shape of half a walnut shell, and have 
good free board. 

We cannot quite assent to the axiom of 
giving the utmost way to a boat in meeting a 
heavy sea, especially if it be short and break- 
ing. In such case it is more prudent to di- 
minish the speed, for the same reason that, in 
sailing craft beating to windward in bad 
weather and a heavy sea, it is often advisable 
to haul a headsail to weather to deaden the 
way, and meet the sea more easily. In hard 
westerly gales, pilot-boats and small craft, 
beating through the Needles on the falling 
weather tide, can only make their 
over the Bridge with their foresails hauled to 
windward, not hove to, but keeping way on 
but diminished way. The same principle 
must apply to rowing boats, especially if 
strongly manned, as life-boats generally are. 








THE SLEEP. 


From Poems by Elizabeth Barnett. 


THE SLEEP. 


Come unto me all ye who labor and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest. 


Or all the thoughts of God that are 
rne inward unto souls afar, 

Along the Psalmist’s music deep — 

Now tell me if that any is, 

For gift or grace, surpassing this — 

** He giveth His beloved, sleep ’’ ? 


What would we give to our beloved ? 

The hero’s heart, to be unmoved — 

The poet’s star-tuned harp, to sweep — 
The senate’s shout to patriot vows — 

The monarch’s crown, to light the brows? 
** He giveth His beloved, sleep.’’ 


What do we give to our beloved ? 

A little faith, all undisproved — 

A little dust, to overweep — 

And bitter memories, to make 

The whole earth blasted for our sake ? 
** He giveth His beloved, sleep.’’ 


‘Sleep soft, beloved !’? we sometimes say, 
But have no tune to charm away 

Sad dreams that through the eyelids creep ; 
But never doleful dream again 

Shall break the happy slumber, when 

** He giveth His beloved, sleep !’’ 


O earth, so full of dreary noises ! 

O men, with wailing in your voices ! 
O delvéd gold, the wailer’s heap ! 

O strife, O curse, that o’er it fall ! 
God makes a silence through you all, 
And giveth His beloved, sleep ! 


His dews drop mutely on the hill ; 

His cloud above it saileth still, 

Though on its slope men toil and reap ! 
More softly than the dew is shed, 

Or cloud is floated overhead, 

** He giveth His beloved, sleep.’’ 


Yea ! men wonder while they scan 

A living, thinking, feeling man, 

In such a rest his heart to keep ; 

But angels say — and through the word 
I ween their blessed smile is heard — 

** He giveth His beloved, sleep !”’ 


For me my heart that erst did go 

Most like a tired child at a show, 

That sees through tears the jugglers leap, 
Would now its wearied vision close, 
Would childlike on His love repose, 

Who giveth His beloved, sleep ! 


And friends ! dear friends! when it shall be 
That this low breath is gone from me, 

And round my bier ye come to weep — 

Let one, most loving of you all — 

Say, ‘‘ Not a tear must o’er her fall’? — 

** He giveth His beloved sleep !”’ 
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From Henry Taylor’s “ Notes from Life.” 
ON CHOICE IN MARRIAGE. 


MANAGEMENT IN PROMOTING MARRIAGE. 

Ir an unreasonable opposition to a daugh- 
ter’s choice be not to prevail, 1 think that, 
on the other hand, the parents, if their views 
of marriage be pure from worldliness, are 
justified in using a good deal of management 
—not more than they very often do use, but 
more than they are wont to avow or than 
society is wont to countenance — with a view 
to putting their daughters in the way of such 
marriages as they can approve. It is the way 
of the world to give such management an ill 
name—probably because it is most used by 
those who abuse it to worldly purposes ; and 
I have heard a mother pique herself on never 
having taken a single step to get her daugh- 
ters marricd—which appeared to me to have 
been a dereliction of one of the most essential 
duties of a parent. If the mother be wholly 
passive, either the daughters must take steps 
und use management for themselves (which 
is not desirable), or the —- and the 
most important interests of their lives, moral 
and spiritual, must be the sport of chance 
and take a course purely fortuitous; and in 
many situations, where unsought opportunities 
of choice do not abound, the result may be 
not improbably such a love and marriage as 
the mother and every one else contemplate 
with astonishment. Some such astonishment 
I recollect to have expressed on an occasion 
of the kind to an illustrious poet and philos- 
opher, whose reply I have always borne in 
mind when other such cases have come under 
my observation: ‘* We have no reason to be 
surprised, unless we know what may have 
been the young lady’s opportunities. If Mi- 
randa had not fallen in with Ferdinand, she 
would have been in love with Caliban.”* 

But management, if it is to be recom- 
mended, must be management, and not 
the management by which young ladies are 
hurried from ball-room to ball-room, so that a 
hundred prelibations may give one chance to 
be swallowed. A very few ball-rooms will 
afford the means of introduction and selection 
of acquaintances; and the intercourse which, 
of the disposi- 
tions, will give the best facilities for choice, 
will be that which is withdrawn, by one 
remove and another, from gay metropolitan 
assemblies — first, to intercourse in country 
places ; secondly, to domestic society. Our 
— manners admit, perhaps, too much 

om of intercourse in public, too little in 
private. The light familiarity of festive meet- 
ings is carried far enough, further than tends 
to attach ; but the graver intimacy is wanting. 
Milton complained that in his time, choice in 
marriage was difficult, because there was not 


‘that freedom of access, granted or pre-|- - 





sumed, as may suffice for a perfect discernin 
till too late.”** In our age the freedom o} 
access is sufficient; but the access is, for the 
most part, at times and places where nothing 
can be discerned but the features of a restless 
and whirling life. And if Milton could say, 
‘* Who knows not that the bashful muteness 
of a virgin may ofttimes hide all the unliveli- 
ness and natural sloth which is really unfit for 
conversation,’? we, on the other hand, who 
cannot reasonably complain of the bashful 
muteness of the virgins, may be in our own 
way perplexed in the attempt to discover what 
is the lite that lies beneath those dancing and 
glancing outsides of which we see so much. 


It may be observed, I think, that women 
of high intellectual endowments and much 
dignity of deportment have the greatest diffi- 
culty in marrying, and stand most in need of 
a mother’s help. And this not because they 
are themselves fastidious, for they are often 
as little so as any, but because men are not 
humble enough to wish to have their superiors 
for their wives. 

Great wealth in a woman tends to keep at 
— both the proud and the humble, 
eaving the unha' ive-bait to be sna 
at by the peep the greedy. TT eke. 
wealthy father of an only daughter could be 
gifted with a knowledge of what parental care 
and kindness really is, it is my assured belief 
that he would disinherit her. If he leaves 
her his wealth, the best thing for her to do is 
to marry the most respectable person she can 
find of the class of men who marry for money. 
An heiress remaining unmarried is a prey to 
all manner of extortion and imposition, and 
with the best intentions becomes, through 
ill-administered expenditure and misdirected 
bounty, a corruption to her neighborhood and 
a curse to the poor; or if experience shall put 
her on her guard, she will lead a life of re- 
sistance and suspicion, to the injury of her 
own mind and nature. 

In the case, therefore, of either high en- 
dowments or great wealth in a daughter, the 
care of a parent is peculiarly needed to mul- 
tiply her opportunities of making a good 
chojce in marriage ; and in no case can such 
care be properly pretermitted. 


DUE MATURITY FOR MARRIAGE. 

When the mother takes no pains, the mar- 
riage of the daughter, even if not in itself in- 
eligible, is likely to be unduly deferred. For 
the age at which marriages are to be con- 
tracted, is a very -material consideration. 
Aristotle was of opinion that the bridegroom 
should be thirty-seven years of age and the 
bride eighteen; alleging physical reasons, 
which I venture to think exceedingly incon- 
clusive. Eighteen for the bride is the least 


* Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, ch. 3. 
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to be objected to, and would yet be rather 
early in this climate. A girlof that age may 
be not absolutely unprepared for marriage ; 
but she has hardly had time for that longing 
and yearning affection which is to be her best 
security after. Sir Thomas More, in account- 
ing for Jane Shore's infidelity to her hus- 
band, observes, that .‘ foreasmuche as they 
wer coupled ere she wer wel ripe, she not very 
fervently loved for whom she never longed.”’ 
But whether or not the girl be to be con- 
sidered ripe at eighteen, I know no good reason, 
moral or physical, why the man should with- 
hold himself till seven-and-thirty, and many 
excellent reasons against it. Some few years 
of seniority on the part of the man I do con- 
ceive to be desirable ; and on this, as well as 
on other grounds, the woman should marry 
young ; for if the woman were to be past her 
first youth and the man to be some years 
older, it follows that the man would remain 
longer unmarried than it is good for him to 
be alone. 


The woman should marry, therefore, rather 


before than after that culminating period of 
ersonal charm, which, varying much in dif- 
erent individuals, is but a short period in 
any, and occurs in early youth in almost all. 
She should marry between twenty and thirty 
ears of age, but nearer the former than the 
atter period, Now the man at such an age 
would probably be too light for the man’s part 
in marriage ; and the more so when marrying 
a wife equally young. For, when two ver 
young people are joined together in matri- 
mony, it is as if one sweet pea should be put 
as a prop to another. The man, therefure, 
may be considered most marriageable when he 
is nearer thirty than twenty, or perhaps when 
he is alittle beyond thirty. If his marriage 
be deferred much longer there is some danger 
of his becoming hardened in celibacy. In the 
case of a serious and thoughtful man, it need 
not be deferred so long; for, in such a case, 
a remark made in a letter of Lord Bacon’s 
will probably be verified —that a man finds 
himself seven years older the day after his 
marriage. 
There are other motives and circumstances 
besides those connected with prudence, which, 
in the case of men, militate against early mar- 
riages. If their first passion (as it happens 
with most first passions) have issued in a dis- 
appointment, and if they have passed through 
eir disappointment without being betrayed, 
by the heart’s abhorrence of its vacuum, into 
some immediate marriage of the pis-aller kind, 
resorted to for mere purposes of repose, they 
will probably find that a first seizure of the 
kind guarantees them for a certain number of 
years aguinst a second. In the mean time, 
the many interests, aspirations, and alacrities 
of youth, its keen pursuits and its fresh hard- 
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ships, fill up the measure of life, and make 
the single heart sufficient to itself. It is 
when these things have partly passed away, 
and life has lost something of its original 
brightness, that men begin to feel an insuffi- 
ciency and a want. I have known it to be 
remarked by a Roman Cutholie priest, as the 
result of much observation of life amongst his 
brethren, that the pressure of their vow of 
celibacy was felt most severely towards forty 
years of age. 

If a man have fairly passed that period 
without marrying or attempting murriage, 
then, I think, or very soon after, he may con- 
clude that there is no better fortune in store 
for him, and dispose himself finally for the life 
celibate. 


Till age, refrain not ; but if old, refrain, 


says one of the shrewdest of the unpoetical 
poets.* : 


UNNATURAL ALLIANCE, 


The marriages of old men to young women 
ure, for the most part, as objectionable in 
their motives as in their results; and the 
mistake of such marriages is generally as 
great as the moral misfeasance. There is no 
greater error of age than to suppose that it 
ean recover the enjoyment of youth by pos 
sessing itself of what youth only can enjoy ; 
and age will never appear so unlovely as 
when it is seen with such an ill-sorted ac- 
companiment— 

A chaplet of forced flowers on Winter’s brow 
Seems not less inharmonious to me 
Than the untimely snow on the green leaf. 


For the young women who make sach mar- 
riages there is sometimes more to be said 
than for the old men. When the motives are 
mercenary, there is nothing to be said for 
therm ; and but little when the case is one of 
weak consent to the mercenary baseness of pa- 
rents, or when they sacrifice themselves (as 
they will sometimes allege) in a rich alliance 
for the relief of a large family of destitute 
brothers and sisters. These are but beggarly 
considerations, and might be eagerly plead in 
defence of a less disguised prostitution. But 
a@ case will sometimes occur in which a young 
woman is dazzled by great achievements or 
renown; and what is oe te or illustrious 
may inspire a feeling which, distinct tengh 
it be from that which youth inspires in youth, 
is yet not unimaginative, and may suffice to 
sanctify the marriage vow. And there is an- 
other case, not certainly to be altogether vin- 
dicated and yet not to be visited with much 
harshness of censure, in which a woman who 
has had her heart broken, seeks, in this sort 
of marriage, such an asylum as, had she been 
a Roman Catholic, she might have found in a 
convent. 
* Crabbe, 
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From the Boston Atlas. 
LEPROSY IN NORWAY. 


Messrs. Eprrors : — Much has been said of 
late in the papers relative to this disease, 
both as to its being ‘‘ contagious,’’ not con- 
tagious, ‘“‘a misnomer to call it leprosy,” 
‘a scrofula,” ‘ curable,’’ ‘‘ incurable,” and 
also that “its publication is made at the 
instigation of the Norwegian government, for 
the nurpose of throwing impediments in the 
way of emigration.’”’ As a native of that 
country, permit me to state a few facts 
derived from many years’ personal observa- 
tion, and full five years’ frequent intercourse 
with the diseased, being at that time con- 
nected with one of the establishments in 
Bergen, which furnished medicines to the 
hospital for that disease, the only one in the 
country, which was established many years 
ago, to which is attached one physician, one 
minister, and a church, in which is held 
weekly religious services. 

The —— of the disease is generally 
very loathsome. The parts of their bodies 
exposed to view are often covered with large 
knots on the face, eyes affected, with loss of 
nose, of fingers, of toes, limbs swollen, voice 
hoarse, amounting in many to a faint whis- 
per, and those whose appearance shows less 
disease, suffer more internally from pains, to 
alleviate which, with internal and external 
applications, is the most that medical science 
has as yet affected. 

This disease does not show itself at any 
particular age, but —— in children from 
the age of ten, up to the aged of sixty. Its 
first symptoms, I believe, are hoarseness and 
the knotty appearance of the skin, and when 
this shows itself, the person is generally pro- 
vided with a certificate from the physician, 
the parish minister, or a magistrate, to the 
trustees of the hospital, where, after exami- 
nation, he is admitted. 

Bergen is situated on the south-west coast 
of Norway, in latitude sixty degrees and forty- 
cight minutes, near the North sea, and the 
diseased come from a little more south of 
Bergen, and northerly all along the coast, as 
high up as to the seventieth degree. 

The occupation of these people is mostl 
connected with the fisheries, but also wit 
the forest and agriculture. It is, as before 
observed, not confined to any particular age, 
nor is it frequent that more than one member 
of a family is afflicted. A father, a mother, 
« child may be diseased, but none else in the 
family ; and again, the disease disappears in 
one or two generations, when it reappears. 
Those less diseased are permitted to walk 
abroad in the city, and dispose of the few 
articles made by their fellow-sufferers, and to 
the disagreeable sight of these unfortunate 
beings, the citizens have been accustomed 
from childhood. 
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The hospital is, in part, supported by the 
government. The number of its inmates has 
varied from eighty to one hundred and twenty, 
the average being about one hundred, some 
of whom arrive at old age. When I left 
Bergen, twenty-three years ago, I was not 
aware that any serious attempt had been 
made to cure this disease, but I remember 
some quacks in the medical profession made 
unsuccessful attempts. 

A number of years ago, the attending phy- 
sician, Dr. Danielsen, who had made this su 
ject his study, was sent by the government to 
Paris and other parts of Europe, where dis- 
eases of similar symptoms had formerly exist- 
ed, to study and collect every fact that could 
aid him in his investigation. He returned in 
due time, with fair prospects of beneficial 
results. A large edifice has been erected 
outside the city, in a healthy and beautiful 
location, under his superintendence, furnished 
with many of the modern improvements. I 
went over the whole building, with a medi- 
cal friend, four years ago, and found it far 
more comfortable than the old one, in which 
I had been a frequent visitor. In this, Dr. 
D., who was then out of town, has greater 
facilities to accomplish his object, to which he 
has devoted himself, and from which I have 
been expecting to hear happy results. 

The cause of this disease is yet unknown. 
The generally adopted opinion is, that it is 
caused by the constant living on fish, too fre- 
quently badly prepared, together with the 
too little attention paid to personal cleanliness, 
which characterizes some of the districts in 
which this disease mostly prevails. For this 
supposition there is some foundation. Bergen, 
and Bergenhuus Stift (State) derives its pros- 
perity from the great fisheries all along its 
coast and in its numerous bays; and to that 
part of the country this frightful disease is 
mostly confined ; it is not often found in the 
interior. 

Norway is an independent a. Its 
nominal a is the King of Sweden, who is 
also king of Norway. She has her own flag, 
is republican in principles, has a most excel- 
lent and liberal constitution, to which her 
independent but law-abiding sons are much 
attached, There is no nobility, and every 
farmer is master of his own soil. Most of 
the municipal authorities in the cities and in 
the country are elected by the people, who 
also elect their representatives to the Stor- 
thing (Congress), consisting of two houses, 
which makes the laws, regulates the financial 
affiirs of the country, ond meets every three 

ears — for about six months — and oftener, 
if convened by the king on extraordinary 
occasions. His power is very limited; he 

sesses, however, the veto power — but if 
the Storthing passes the same bill at three 
successive sessions, then it becomes a law 
without his approval. ‘ 
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I heard great regret expressed at the leav- 
ing of so now on _ for this 
country, which a sparse 0 country, 
like that of Senet, of a. saillion mn 
half of inhabitants, could illy afford to lose ; 
whom she has nursed and educated in their 
younger days, and now, when they have 
arrived at manhood and should reward her 
with usefulness, they dispose of their farms 
and property, and with the precious metal in 
their pockets, leave their native land, where 
honest industry is rewarded, religion is re- 
spected, schools are established everywhere, 
knowledge is extended, and the benefits of 
their good constitution are daily developing 
themselves, and go to a distant land to meet 
uncertainties, and from where conflicting 
reports are received as to their improved con- 
dition. Such are the common expressions 
heard there. In order to ascertain from a 
reliable source their true condition here, the 
government instituted, a few years ago, 
thorough inquiries through her diplomatic 
agent tes, with the view of spreading cor- 
rect information among the people, in case 
erroneous ideas existed there of their being 
able to better their condition here. 

From the long connection with Denmark — 
from which country Norway was separated in 
1814—she has been governed by Danish 
laws, many of which are antiquated, but 
essentially altered in the latter years; still, 
when a person will leave the country perma- 
nently ir a foreign land, the laws require 
certain forms to be gone through, which are 
tedious, and thus far act as an impediment to 
his leaving. 

From the foregoing the reader may form 
some idea of the disease, and how far the 
government interferes with emigration. 

Lowell, February 12th, 1853. 





From a Paris Correspondent of the N. Y. Times. 
AMERICAN AND FRENCH MANNERS, &C. 


A terTer from Moscow speaks of the a pa- 
rition of a French translation of Uncle Nom 
there. The book has not been authorized by 
the police, but its circulation is, nevertheless, 
not prohibited. It seems that the word 
Uncle, used in America as a term of attach- 
ment towards a faithful slave, exists also in 
the Russian language, and is employed by a 
master when speaking of, or to, a favorite 
serf. Copies of the book are rare there, and 
they pass from hand to hand, to be returned 
again in two hours. They are carried, says 
the letter in question, by confidential ser- 
vants, Neg up in silk or muslin, like a 
newly born baby. A Russian translation is 
spoken of, the sale of which would be author- 
ised by the Czar. 

In connection with the great negro romance, 
I notice a singular piece of affectation among 








AMERICAN AND FRENCH MANNERS. 


the Parisians. It is the fashion to call it 
by its English name, and not by its French 
title. No one speaks of it as La Case de 
P' Oncle Tom. Everybody seeks to give it its 
appellation in the vernacular. The favorite 
method of pronunciation seems to be this: 
“‘ Onkle’s Tom’s Cabin’s’’— with a plural 
or @ possessive case at the end of each word. 
In this way, the speaker passes for an accom- 
plished linguist. 

The Palais Royal produces a parody of the 
novel almost immediately. Uncle Tom is to 
be a white man, wrecked on the coast of 
Africa, and reduced to slavery by the natives. 

Newly arrived Americans always express 
an unmingled surprise at contrasting a ball- 
room here with the ball-rooms they have left 
behind. The distinguishing features of differ- 
ence are the form and manners of the young 
unmarried ladies at home, and their retirin 
demeanor here. This difference is worth 
making anote of. Married ladies upon the 
Continent sway and give a tone to society, 
while in America, it is to those ladies whose 
youth and extent of experience render their 
conversation and manners anything but in- 
structive or interesting, that the task of sus- 
taining social intercourse is committed. True, 
you all know what a young lady in a ball- 
room is at home. Let me say in a few words 
what she is in a ball-room here. 

In the first place, a young unmarried lady 
is expected to dress modestly and simply. 
She cannot wear velvet or lace; she cannot 
dress in yellow; she cannor wear jewelry, 
except — ear-rings, containing each a 
single diamond, with as little setting as pos- 
sible. Itis only of late that she ies been 
allowed to have flounces to her gowns, and to 
arrange her hair with artificial flowers. She 
may wear false pearls, but not real ones — 
may wear necklaces and bracelets of coral, 
ivory, Venice, small agates, &c., but not of 
precious stones. She cannot go to a ball 
without her mother or an elderly lady to 
chaperon her; she cannot go alone with her 
father. She stays with her mother or chape- 
ron throughout the evening, except when she 
dances ; and then does not leave her place 
till the music gives the signal, and returns 
to it the moment the dance is over. She can- 
not promenade with her partner —a téte-a- 
téte is hopeless; a private interview in a 
corner, or behind a curtain, would compro- 
mise her forever. The free and easy manners 
of an American parlor transported into the 
Faubourg St. Germain, would make a French- 
man imagine he was in a bedlam broke loose. 

This restraint is necessary for many reasons. 
A gentleman, invited by the lady of a house, 
is considered authorized to ask any lady 
present to dance, without introduction. It is 
evident, however, that he cannot expect to 
become an acquaintance, or to claim anything 
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further than the honor of the dance. Again, 
if the same facilities were allowed in France 
for the intimacy of young women and young 
men that are permitted in America, the most 
disorganizing consequences would ensue. At 
home I believe that the freedom of intercourse 
between the sexes leads to but little disorder 
and laxity of morals. I have heard that our 
young ladies go alone to the theatre with 
young men, go to walk with them, to ride 
with them (sleigh-riding even), and come 
home no wiser than they went, or perha 
only a kiss or two the worse. This would 
utterly out of the question here. A young 
lady, seen walking or riding with a oP hae. 
in Paris, would be at once supposed to have 
lost all she had worth keeping ; and probably 
the supposition would be correct. if insur- 
mountable obstacles are thrown in the way of 
a greater familiarity between masters and 
misses, it is because they have been found 
indispensable. 

American families that live here as resi- 
dents, are of course obliged to bring up their 
daughters in the French fashion. ey never 
leave their mother’s side, and walking, driv- 
ing and theatre-going with them is as much 
out of the question as keeping company with 
the stars. 

But families not familiar with Paris, some- 
times make a very strange appearance without 
knowing it. I remember to have seen, some 


time since, a very beautiful young lady walk- | i 


ing arm-in-arm with a daring-looking New 
Yorker, on the Champs Elysées! They had 
been accustomed to do so, I believe, on Fifth- 
avenue. I thought it my duty to go straight to 
the fair offender’s mother, and remonstrate 
against a proceeding so inadmissible. The 
young lady hates me to this day, though she 
now knows enough of French manners to blush 
scarlet whenever she thinks of the appear- 
ance she must have made, on her first and 
last promenade. In an American parlor, too, 
one night, I saw a Boston girl, who supposed 
herself still in Summer-street, get behand a 
door and talk through the crack with a Bal- 
timore boy! Two French ladies who were in 
the room, seriously contemplated rushing out 
of the house, as they were hardly sure that 
the place was respectable. Not wishing to 
earn this girl’s hatred, too, I got somebody 
else to immolate himself, and to restore the 
two French ladies’ composure. 





SECOND AMERICAN EXPEDITION IN 
SEARCH OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 


Tue new Grinnell Arctic expedition, which 
is shortly to proceed in search of Sir John 
Franklin, is to be commanded by Dr. Kane, 
an officer eminently qualified for the task. 
Though serving previously in only a subordi- 
nate capacity, he greatly distinguished him- 





self by his intelligence and the energy he dis- 
played. He stands are nd preéminent 
in one essential qualification — confidence. 
That Sir John Franklin still exists, and can 
be rescued by human means, is Dr. Kane’s 
firm belief. His heart is thoroughly in the 
enterprise, and as long as a vestige of hope 
remains his hand will not fail to adopt those 
measures most necessary to discover the miss- 
ing navigator and his party. 

Although success has not attended ,,zevious 
expeditions, there are yet many grounds for 
further and continued efforts being made. 
The discoveries up to the present time afford 
conclusive proofs that Sir John Franklin 

assed the winter of 1845-6 on Beech 
sland, at the mouth of Wellington Channel. 
Whether in the spring he proceeded up this 
channel wate or northward is doubtful. 
The former course was enjoined by his in- 
structions, but a search by means of sledges 
in that direction, extending along the south 
shore to long. 103° 25’, and along the north 
shore to long. 114° 20’, has afforded no. indi- 
cation that such was the course actually pur- 
sued. That the two missing ships may be 
blocked up in some of the passages or inlets 
not yet explored is still very possible. Both 
the English and the American officers enter- 
tain the opinéon that Sir John Franklin 
— by the open sea north-west of Wel- 
ington and Victoria Channels, and is closed 
in & the almost unlimited region of water, 
ice, and land, extending between Victoria 
Channel and the lofty and immense tracts of 
land north of West Georgia, considered by 
some as a continuation of a range of moun- 
tains seen off Cape Jakan, on the coast of 
Asia. Two years ago Captain Penny stated 
it to be his decided conviction that there is a 
great ys basin with a higher temperature 
than that of the Arctic zone, abounding with 
animal life and ample means for human sib- 
sistence. Captain Englefield, who lately 
returned from a short cruise in the Arctic 
Ocean, substantiates this opinion of Penny’s. 
He attained the latitude of 78° 35’, or one 
hundred and twenty miles further to the 
northward than the highest point ever before 
reached. Having passed through a channel, 
the width of thirty-five miles, he found before 
him a vast expanse of open water. He en- 
deavored to proceed further, but was obliged 
to desist in consequence of a terrific gale of 
wind, which his steamer was inadequately 
adapted to encounter. Captain Englefield is 
of opinion that Baffin’s Bay is a wrong term — 
that it is, in reality, an arm of communica- 
tion between the Atlantic and Arctic Oceans. 

The past explorations tend rather to 
strengthen than weaken the chances of the 
safety of Sir John Franklin's expedition. If, 
at the outset, it was improbable that the two 
ships should have simultaneously perished, it 
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is still more improbable that they should 
have been so utterly lost as not to leave 
behind some remnant of wreck to tell their 
fate. No such remnant, however, has been 
found, either by the vessels in search, or by 
the parties who, on sledges, have explored the 
coasts for hundreds of miles. There is no 
satisfactory proof that the disappearance of 
the Erebus and Terror is to be attributed to 
storms, or to the want of sufficient food to 
support the existence of their crews. We 
rejoice, therefore, to find that this humane 
search has not been abandoned —that, 
through the liberality of Mr. Henry Grinnell 
and Mr. George Peabody, a second expedition 
is fitting out, reflecting honor on the name of 
America and much credit on the American 
government for the interest it evinces in, and 
the active codperation it has afforded to, the 
enterprise. May the undertaking be as suc- 
cessful in its result as it has been noble in its 
aim ! — Times. 





From the Times. 
ENGLISH DULNESS AND STUBBORNNESS. 


Tr proper description of human progress 
may be said to be from the impossible to the 
possible, from the possible ta the — 
and from the probable to the actual. These 
different stages are, however, by no means of 
the same length. The great difficulty with 
those who would innovate and improve is to 
persuade the English mind that such innova- 
tions and improvements are possible. This 
point once gained we may be sure success is 
near at hand ; for it seems to be a habit of the 
public stubbornly to deny the practicability of 
anything which is not about immediately to 
take place. Napoleon told Bourienne never 
to mention to him ‘that beast of a word,”’ 
and we heartily wish that a similar exclusion 
could be enforced in favor of the English 
vocabulary. A man’s life in these days is 
spent in the realization of impossibilities, in 
fervently denying one week what he sees put 
in practice the next. So wedded are we to 
custom, so hampered by precedent, so enslaved 
by habit, that we cannot bring ourselves to 
believe that what is wrong in our proceedings 
ean possibly be corrected, or what is right in 
the practices of our neighbors can possibly be 
adopted. The Committee of the House of 
Comons which pronounced railways ‘ impos- 
sible,”’ scoffed at the draining of Chat-moss, 
and rejected the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway Bill out of mercy to the demented 
oe gare was too faithful a type of the Eng- 

ish mind. Active and indetatigable within 
its own range it recoils with a pusillanimous 
horror before whatever is new and untried. 

Few of our readers will probably agree to 
remarks at once so sweeping and so paradosi- 
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cal ; but let them suspend their judgment till 
they have heard us out, and then deny the 
truth of our assertion if they can. To begin 
with the objects nearest to us. The atmos- 
phere we breathe is contaminated by the 
smoke of a hundred and fifty thousand chim- 
neys. We live in the contact and under the 
influence of dirt, because it is ‘* impossible ”’ 
to apply well known scientific principles to the 
purification of our atmosphere. e submit 
to boundless imposition and insolence from a 
legion of privileged ruffians called cabmen, be- 
cause it is ‘ impossible’’ to place them under 
lice regulations. Of six bridges over the 
[hames three must bear the whole traffic and 
be prematurely worn out in the service, 
because it is ‘‘ impossible”’ to buy up the tolls 
and throw the others open to the public.— 
Hundreds of thousands of the poorer classes 
perish annually because it is ‘‘ impossible” to 
enforce the most ordinary cleanliness or carry 
out the most obvious sanitary regulations. 
The Thames is converted from a noble river 
into a putrid ditch, because it is ‘‘ impossi- 
ble,” in this poverty-stricken metropolis, to 
find money to carry out a complete system of 
drainage. The air is chenee by intramural 
interments, because it is ‘* impossible’ to 
deal with the vested interests involved in pil- 
ing up our pestilential churchyards with fresh 
heaps of festering mortality. We are con- 
demned to drink water full of filthy elements, 
which filtration may clarify but cannot purify, 
because it is ‘‘ impossible” to fix on one out 
of half-a-dozen excellent sites from which the 
mg fluid might be brought into the metropo- 
is. It was long “ impossible’? to remove 
Smithfield, and that ibility has only been 
recognized on condition of its transference to 
a spot which will soon be as objectionable for 
a cattle market us its present position, and 
from which of course it will be equally ‘‘ im- 
possible’? to remove it. Nineteen-twentieths 
of this city of London are denied the privilege 
of corporate self-government, and a twentieth 
has that privilege in such a way as to make 
one regret the exception, and wish the depri- 
vation universal. But this absurdity cannot 
be remedied, because it is ‘‘ impossible’ to 
alter the constitution of the Corporation of 
the City of London. Everybody feels that it 
is a disgrace, an anomaly, and an anachronism 
that its resources are wasted and its offices 
disgraced ; but it is ‘* impossible’? to reform 
it. This same corporation, has, by a succes- 
sion of clauses fraudulently introduced into 
— acts of Parliament, and, lastly, by the 
arefaced trick of smuggling four words into 
an interpretation clause, rendering tributary 
to its revenues the rural population residing 
within twenty miles of St. Paul's; but the 
rural population must bear it as they may, for 
it is ‘‘ impossible’? to undo any iniquity 
which the Corporation of London has once 
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rpetrated. Travellers by railway never feel 
confident when they start whether they shall 
reach their journey’s end or be ground to 
powder in the process of locomotion ; but trav- 
ellers must be content to take their chance, 
for it is ‘impossible’? to meddle with the 
management of railways. Directors advertise 
time tables, and give notice, fully carried out 
in fact, that they do not mean to adhere to 
their promise ; but such divinity doth hedge 
a director that it is ‘‘ impossible’ to make 
him keep his word, Excursion trains have 
been proved to have a decidedly homicidal 
tendency, and goods’ trains, sent to find their 
way as they can, to be the constant cause of 
destruction and of death. But it is ‘* impossi- 
ble’”’ to prohibit excursion trains and oblige 
luggage trains, like those which carry passen- 
gers, to start and arrive at a particular hour. 
Ve have a coinage made as if on purpose to 
render computation difficult and intricate ; but 
it is ‘‘ impossible’’ to do violence to the habits 
of the people by introducing the simple remedy 
of a decimal system. A penny cannot be 
anything except the twelfth part of a shilling, 
or a farthing anything but the fourth part of a 
nny. Our usual heaped measures are pecu- 
iarly liable to fraud ; but it would be ‘ im- 
a sal to sell by weight. Pint and quart 
ottles are rapidly receding into the regions 
of ancient, or even mythical, history; but it 
is “impossible” to enact that all bottled 
liquors which are sold shall contain an aliquot 
part of a gallon. There is no stronger wish 
in the public mind than to be allowed to form 
partnerships with limited liability; but this, 
though it can be done everywhere else, is 
** impossible’’ in England. France and Amer- 
ica have reduced their laws to a code ; but the 
English law cannot be codified. Our statutes 
are a mass of verbiage, contradiction, and 
repetition ; but, though everybody is bound to 
understand them, it is ‘‘ impossible’’ for any- 
body to simplify them or reduce them to 
common sense. Ancient Rome and modern 
America could assess the whole property of 
the country at its actual value, and levy taxes 
upon it with ease and simplicity; but, though 
it is quite feasible in England to tax income, 
which is one kind of property —land, which is 
another—-or legacies, which are a third, it is 
** impossible”’ to assess all property and make 
the tax just by making it uniform. We are 
afraid of invasion, but it is ‘‘impossible” to 
recall our troops from Canada, where they are 
useless; or from the West Indies, where they 
— ingloriously of the yellow fever; or 
rom the Cape, where they are worse than 
useless, to defend the citadel and centre of our 
empire. Something might, indeed, be done 
by our fleet; but it is “ impossible” to keep 
a fleet in the Channel, or recall from the 
Mediterranean a squadron alternately engaged 
in frightening the kings of Naples and of 
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Greece. In another column will be found 
a sample of Indian impo: uibilities. It is 
‘‘ impossible” to spend fifty pounds a-year to 
keep a channel open and preserve a revenue of 
four thousand a-year. There appear to be pub- 
lic works in Madras which onal yield from fifty 
to a hundred per cent.; but it is ‘ poy ‘ 
to execute them. The extract will show that 
India is the very eo of impossibilities. 

We apprehend that we have made out our 
case, though we have by no means exhausted 
our subject —a feat which we believe to be, 
among all the ‘ impossibilities’’ we have 
mentioned, the only real and insuperable im- 
possibility. 





From the Athenzeum. 
ARCHZOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES. 


Ove of the most important and interesting 
archeological discoveries that has for some 
time been made has been effected in that part 
of the Kingdom of Naples commonly known 
by the name of Puglia (Apulia), which formed 
a portion of Magna Grecia. I believe it is 
known to many that Cavalier Carlo Bonucci, 
architect and director-general of antiquities 
and excavations in this kingdom for twenty- 
five years, has recently discovered, near Cano- 
sa, founded by Diomede, a subterranean ne- 
cropolis, quite entire. Its principal entrance 
is decorated with four doric columns, two 
niches for statues, and a second line of Ionic 
columns, all of slight and elegant proportions, 
and of a workmanship which recalls the best 
age of art — that between Pericles and Alex- 
ander. This elegant entrance was painted 
in various colors, which produced an effect not 
less pleasing than surprising. This specimen 
of the polychromatic architecture is valuable 
for its high state of preservation, its fresh- 
ness, and for the classic time to which it be- 
longs. Entering the city in question, over 
which time and death have spread an eternal 
silence, we find streets which lead to various 
groups of dwellings. The gates are decorated 
with elegant ionic columns, whose capitals 
— the accessory ornament of a festoon. 
Signor Bonucci tells me, that on enterin 
the chambers he found everything snail 
in its place as it had been left twelve cen- 
turies ago. The walls were covered with 
linen embroidered in gold ; — garlands of flow- 
ers, withered it is true, but preserving all 
their forms, hung in festoons from the ceiling. 
All kinds of furniture and precious vases were 
distributed about in the most varied and 
graceful manner. Here were to be seen stat- 
ues of marble — busts of deities and priest- 
esses in terra cotta, beautifully painted — 
vases of ‘‘ creta’’ of an extraordinary size, on 
which are represented the most interestin 
scenes of private life, and the most classica 
traditions of mythology. Of these I spoke 
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in a recent letter as having just arrived at 
the Museo Borbonico. They are not er 
arranged, but yesterday I was favored with a 
nearer and a longer inspection. On the larger 
vase, which is of igantic size and is still 
unpacked, though lying exposed, Homer is 
painted with the lyre in his hands, as if he 
were singing some passage of the Iliad or the 
Odyssey. In the midst of all these treasures 
and miracles of art of every form, lay the 
mistress of the house reposing tranquilly as 
though she slept. So great was the illusion, 
that one might have almost said ‘‘She is not 
dead, but sleepeth.”” She rested on a gilt 
bronze bed, supported by friezes, figures, and 
genii, exquisitely carved in ivory. In the 
adjoining chambers, which were all filled with 
the same wealth, lay her daughters and ser- 
vants. These young girls were still clothed 
with dresses embroidered with gold. Their 
heads were surrounded with garlands of gold 
which represented the sacred flowers of Pros- 
erpine, in the midst of which were sporting, 
as it were, birds and insects. Other garlands 
there were of roses:—some wore diadems 
covered with precious stones finished in the 
highest style of art. One of these I saw 
yesterday in private hands, and nothing can 
exceed its extreme beauty. The ears of these 
children of death were all ornamented with 
pendants of various forms, and their necks 
with necklaces in which emeralds and hya- 
cinths were interwoven with chains of gold. 
Two of these, which were obtained by contra- 
band means, I have also seen. The arms 
were ornamented with bracelets of a spiral 
form, or winding asa serpent. An abundant 
and sumptuous table was laid by their side. 
The fruits consisted of pomegranates, pines, 
the corns of the fir pine, and ——— whilst 
the flowers were narcissuses, hyacinths and 
asphodels, apparently fresh. They were made 
either of painted ‘‘ creta,”’ of colored glass, or 
of rock crystal. Their styles were made of 
metal threads, with green smalt, or simply 
gilt. The plates, basins, cups and every 
other article necessary for dinner, and the 
lamps which were to shed their light upon 
it, were of an extraordinary size, and all of 
glass. This glass was formed of a kind of 
paste worked in mosaic, with the most beau- 
tiful designs, in which were interspersed 
small bits, or dice, of gold. On some of the 
plates were painted landscapes, and others 
were ornamented with lines of gold rep- 
resenting elegant and sumptuous edifices. 
These discoveries were terminated only about 
the middle of last year ; and it has occurred 
to me that, now while we are seeking for 
all the wonders of art with which to adorn 
the ame palace at Sydenham, it is right 
to make known to the British public the 
above re facts. The plans and the 
designs are all in the hands of Cavalier Carlo 
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Bonucci ;—and I am not aware that they 
came under the notice of the Commissioners 
from the Crystal Palace Company during 
their hurried visit to the capital. 

In sending you the above notices, I feel 
almost as if they would be received with 
incredulity ;—indeed, as I write it appears 
that I am wandering again among fairy sce- 
nery. But I haye seen at least a portion of 
the objects which have been recovered, — and 
surely nothing so exquisite or graceful have 
I ever beheld. 





CLING TO THY MOTHER. 
Cine to thy mother, for she was the first 
To know thy being and to feel thy life ; 
The hope of thee through many a pang she 
nursed, 
And when, ’midst anguish like the parting 
strife, 
The babe was in her arms, the agony 
Was all forgot for bliss of loving thee. 


Be gentle to thy mother ! long she bore 
Thine infant fretfulness and silly youth ; 
Nor rudely scorn the faithful voice that o’er 
Thy cradle played, and taught thy lisping 
truth. 
Yes, she is old, yet on thy manly brow 
She looks, and claims thee as her child e’en now. 


Uphold thy mother ! close to her warm heart 
She carried, fed thee, lulled thee to thy rest ; 
Then taught thy tottering limbs their untried 

art, 
Exulting in the fledgling from her nest ; 
And now her steps are feeble, be her stay, 
Whose strength was thine in thy most feeble day. 


Cherish thy mother ! brief perchance the time 
May be that she will claim the care she gave - 
Passed are her hopes of youth, her harvest prime 
Of joy on earth ; her friends are in the grave. 
But for her children she could lay her head 
Gladly to rest among the precious dead. 


Be tender with thy mother! words unkind, 
Or light neglect from thee, would give a pang 
To that fond bosom, where thou art enshrined 
In love unutterable, more than fang 
Of venomed serpent. Wound not her strong trust, 
As thou would’st hope for peace when she is dust. 


Oh! mother mine! God grant I ne’er forget, 
Whatever be my grief, or what my joy, 
The untreasured, the inextinguishable debt 
I owe thy love ; but find my sweet employ 
Ever, through thy remaining days, to be 
To thee as faithful as thou wert to me. 

















THE DUEL. 


From the Dublin University Magazine. 
THE DUEL. 


How I became acquainted with the circum- 
stances Iam about to narrate, or when they 
occurred, the reader must not inquire. I have 
taken the liberty of arranging the incidents, so 
that their narration will afford no clue whatever 
to the solution of these questions. The reader 
must be content to accept of the assurance of 
an old friend, that the narrative of this chapter 
is a true account of events which, to my own 
knowledge, did actually occur. 

Ellen Sine was the only child of a clergy- 
man, well known and respected in the neigh- 
borhood of Dublin; a man distinguished in 
the church by every quality calculated to en- 
sure popularity and command respect, he filled 
for many years a prominent position in the 
public eye. By the mysterious dispensations 
of that Providence which so often takes — 
“ the excellent of the earth,’’ just when eart 
seems to want their excellence most, he 
was removed in the very prime of his life, and 
the very height of his usefulness, A beauti- 
ful monument in the parish church of——, 
erected by his surviving parishioners, bears 
record that they felt his removal as a bereave- 
ment. Just over the costly memorial of his 
people’s grief, a small marble tablet, plain 
a 4 unadorned, except a deep sable border 
can be called an ornament, records, in a few 
simple and expressive lines, the sorrow of his 
widow—a sorrow far transcending the grief, 
the tale of which is inscribed on the proud 
monument below. 

I might have taken another and a shorter 
method of telling my readers that his wife 
survived him ; but I confess I have never gazed 
on that tablet without feeling my heart touched 
—as if there was something in its erection 
that told better than many words the character 
of her that placed it there. In the monument 
below there was enough, more than enough, 
to satisfy the vanity of grief. The public 
tribute to public worth — the long inscription 
where the sculptured figures bear the storied 
urn, and art has chiselled with her choicest 
imitation the forms of mourning — here there 
was more than enough to satisfy the vanity of 
woe — the only sacred vanity of the heart; but 
over and above it all, more precious in its sim pli- 
city, more touching in its unpretending sorrow, 
is placed the simple tablet, which is the offer- 
ing to the memory of the dead, of her to whom 
that memory was most hallowed. The heart 
of the widow demands for its memories a trib- 
ute peculiar to themselves. The grief with 
which no stranger can intermeddle, would not 
unite in its record with the sorrows of the 
multitude. 

At the time of her father’s death, Ellen was 
about seven years of age. With this child of 
many hopes and many prayers, Mrs, Irving 
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retired to a secluded residence near the village 
of Clontarf. Her husband, unlike but too many 
of the clergy, had left his family in a compe- 
tence which amounted almost to affluence. 
Mrs. Irving was induced to select Clontarf us 
her place of residence, by the vicinity of her 
husband’s only brother, a gentleman who had 
acquired a large fortune as a merchant. He 
had never married. His sister, a lady who 
had some time passed the period when ill-nature 
attaches to unmarried ladies the name of old 
maid, had lived with him for many years. 
He made no secret of his resolution to die an 
old bachelor ; and, being warmly attached to 
his brother, he had declared his intention of 
leaving the great mass of his large fortune to 
Ellen. After Mr. Irving’s death he had 
earnestly pressed Mrs. Irving to make his 
house her home. This offer, however, that 
lady had declined. With all that was ami- 
able and upright in his character, the merchant 
united a deep respect for religion; neither 
he, however, nor his sister seemed to feel ite 
importance, as Mrs. Irving had been taught 
by her husband to do. She knew that the 
first wish of his heart was that Ellen should 
be trained up with more than a respect for 
religion, and Mrs. Irving believed that she 
could better fulfil his wishes by keepin 
Ellen in a home, over all the management of 
which she herself should have the full control. 
A beautifully situated cottage, as it was called, 
was procured for her in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of her brother-in-law’s residence. 
This arrangement gave her all the advantages 
of his society and his counsel, while it left 
her still to bring up her child in a home where 
she should learn to see piety the regulating 
principle of every movement. 

My readers must suppose some years to have 
elapsed, and time, of course, to have brought 
its change on all parties. The old maid, 
Miss Irving, had become Mrs. — not by the 
regular title of matrimony, but by that un- 
authorized assumption of matronal dignity, 
which some one has facetiously termed brevet- 
rank, The merchant had grown older and 
richer, and as his hairs grew whiter, his dis- 
position appeared to grow still more kind. 
Ellen’s mother was beginning to sink with 
years; sorrow had hastened on the steps of 
old age; and Ellen herself had become 4 
woman, and, without flattery, a lovely woman. 
Descriptions of female beauty are justly ex- 
cluded from all narratives of which the writers 
desire to pretend to the reputation of commen 
sense. Without any piratical interference 
with the peculiar property of fashionable 
novel-writers — an interference which would 
be as cruel as dishonest —I may perhaps be 
permitted to say that Ellen was now about 
twenty-two years of age, rather low of stature, 
with black hair, features full of intelligence 
and good-humor, a very white and high fore- 
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head, and eyes through which ‘her soul 
looked,’’ and that soul was full of softness and 
affection. My readers may fill up the descrip- 
tion as they choose. 

I must, too, introduce them to a new char- 
acter, with whom it is desirable, for the prog- 
ress of my narrative, that they should make 
acquaintance. Mrs. Irving’s brother had been 
also a clergyman in the north of Ireland. He 
too had died, leaving an only child, but he left 
him nearly altogether unprovided for. Charles 
Wilson had just completed his first year in col- 
lege, with distinguished success, when the 
unexpected death of his father left him parent- 
less and almost penniless in the world. His 
mother was many years in her grave, and all 
he inherited from his father was a good name, 
and a few hundred pounds, to struggle through 
a world where a good name is said to be but 
a poor inheritance, and merit and talents 
without wealth are but too frequently despised. 

As Charles stood by the grave of his father, 
he felt the bitterness of all this. He heard 
the clods of dust fall with a deep echo on the 
coffin of his parent, and it seemed like a knell 
to proclaim to him that he was alone in a cold 
and heartless world. In bitterness of soul he 
returned from the grave, which seemed to 
have covered all his hopes and prospects on 
earth. 

It was necessary for him to remain a few 
days at his father’s late abode. He was there 
alone ; and during these days of solitude, it 
is easier to conceive than to describe the feel- 
ings that passed through his bosom. Few 
persons but those who have experienced them 
can ever conceive the mingled feelings which 
enter into the pride and the ambition of a 

oung man, successful in his first entrance 
into college. Indistinct hopes of the future 
grow upon the imagination, and mix them- 
selves up with the hallowed recollections of 
the past. Many a one that will read these 
pages will remember that the sweetest and 
most sacred ingredient in that honorable pride 
is the joy that success may bring to a parent's 
heart — the knowledge that a father’s and a 
mother’s eye will grow brighter at the news 
of the distinction of a son. Charles had felt 
all this. Many a time had his mind been ex- 
cited in the laborious struggle of competition, 
by the thought of his father. Many a time 
had the satisfaction of his success been en- 
hanced by the pride that glisfened in his 
father’s eye. It was a union in which the 
Eee a and emotions of our nature 
hallowed and beautified the passion for per- 
sonal distinction, and the pride of personal 
success. But his father was now gone, never 
more to be glad at the honors of his boy — 
he felt his heart to be stricken down — the 
stay of his pride and his ambition was broken, 
and the feelings that leaned upon it hung 
drooping on the ground. 





The violence of grief subsided into the cold 
and cheerless feeling of desolation. He re- 

rded himself as an outcast on the world. 

was poor, and he fancied himself friendless. 
His pride could not bear the notion of 
struggling with the real ills of poverty, and 
with a thousand others which he imagined to 
belong to it. He had confidence enough in 
his own talents to believe that he might de- 

nd on them, but when he thought of raising 

imself by their exercise, he felt as if he was 
a penniless adventurer, and his spirit could ill 
brook the taking of a character which the 
proud ones of the earth regard at once with 
suspicion and contempt. He was ready to 
give up all his prospects rather than meet the 
sneers and the repulses of a world which he 
pictured to himself all that was selfish and 
cold. A simple incident taught him a lesson, 
if not of truth, certainly one of usefulness. 

The evening before he was to leave forever 
the place of his birth, he went alone to take 
a last farewell of his father’s grave. Unseen, 
as he thought, by any eye, he threw himself 
upon its new laid turf, and he sobbed as if 
his heart would break. 

All the feelings which I have attempted to 
describe rushed through his bosom. In bit- 
terness of soul he wandered from tomb to 
tomb, until he came to the low wall by which 
the church-yard was separated from the par- 
sonage where his infant days had been passed, 
but which never must be his home again. 
He had now no home. Every spot called back 
some recollection of former days—and the 
brown hues of a cloudy March evening, which 
was rapidly closing in, shed over each familiar 
spot a sombre character, that was suited to his 
state of mind. The little stream still purled 
through the grove, where many a time he had 
searched for the blue-bell or the May-flower. 
The old thorn still rose in its rude and jagged 
antiquity, behind the rustic seat, where his 
father had often taught him the lessons of 
religion, Every shrub was familiar; he 
re tell almost every blade of grass within 
the precincts of the place that ‘* should know 
him no more.’’ No wonder that his heart 
was full ;— he leaned against the grave-yard 
wall, and again gave vent to his feelings in a 
flood of tears. 

He was startled by a step close beside him 
— he turned round, unwilling that a stranger 
should, have surprised him in his grief. It 
was a relief to him to find that it was old 
Robert Browne, sexton, who had known him 
from his childhood. He had been long a 
servant in his father’s family ; when appointed 
to the office of sexton, he occupied a cottage 
on the glebe land, and still regarded himself 
as a servant of “his reverence.” There was 
something in his appearance suited to his 
office. His dress was sombre, and, without 
being threadbare, its shape and fashion was of 
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the olden time. In one hand he carried a 
shovel, in the other the huge key of the 
church-yard gate. There was a slight hobble 
in his gait, which was perceptible as he trod 
upon each of the grave inounds with which 
the yard was full. He transferred the key to 
the hand which held the shovel, and touched 
his hat to Charles, with a respect that seemed 
accorded as much to his grief as his station. 

‘‘ Master Charles,” said the old man, ‘‘I 
don’t wonder that you should take this sore 
to heart ; but it’s God’s will, and the poor 
master was ready for it; he’s happier in his 
grave to-night than many are out of it.” 

Charles muttered an indistinct assent. 

‘* We must all submit to the will of God,” 
continued the old man. ‘I ask your pardon, 
sir,”’ he added, after a pause, ‘‘ for being so 
bold ; but let an old man that loved the poor 
master speak to you. I seen you, sir, when 
you were sobbing on the grave beyant. I 
thought your grief was more violent than a 
Christian’s ought to be—more than your 
father would like to see. We must all submit 
to God’s will.’’ 

‘It is not always easy,” replied Charles. 
** You don’t know, Robert, what it is to be left 
a lonely orphan in the world.” 

‘* Indeed, sir,”? replied the old man, “I 
knew it once ;’’ and a sigh escaped him as he 
spoke. ‘* Just at your age I was left without 
father and mother in one week; and what 
was more, I didn’t know where to get m 
dinner the day after they were buried ; and 
thought my heart would sink in my bosom. 
But my mother’s last words were to me, that 
God was the father of the fatherless — and 
they gave me comfurt; and from that day to 
this | never knew what it was to want. And 
I have brought up a goodly family, and seen 
them all well settled in the world but Sally, 
that ’s with me yet, and is a comfort to m 
old age, and her mother’s. Thank God, 
Master Charles, you’re good at the learning, 
and got on well in the college ; there is no 
fear But you ‘ll come to good, though I often 
heard the poor master say he had nothing to 
leave you but a good name ; but, indeed, as I 
said to his reverence, that was better than 
riches with a bad one.” 

«¢ But Robert,’’ said the other, ‘‘ the world 
does not think so. It’s a cold and heartless 
world for a person to go through; a good 
name is little thought of without money. 
Its a selfish world, Robert,’’ said Charles, 
bitterly. 

‘Master Charles,’ replied the old man, 
‘it’s not for an ignorant man like me to 
teach a college-bred gentleman like yourself ; 
but old men sometimes know things. Now, 
it’s odd enough that a great many ladies and 

entlemen, I ’ve remarked, are fond of speak- 
ing that way of the world; but, in throth, I 
don’t just think it ’s all out so bad; it’s 





wicked enough, God help it, but there are 
many kind and good people in it; and us to 
selfish, why, every one looks to their own, as 
it ’s “¢ proper they should ; but, indeed, 
Master Charles, I believe that in the world 
there are plenty of people to do a good turn 
in reason to aneighbor. I never could under- 
stand them that was always complaining of 
the selfishness of the world, unless, may be, 
that they would expect that every one would 
put themselves out of their own way for them 
they might know nothing about, which to my 
mind would not be reasonable at all; but for 
kindness within reason, I think the world is 
far better than you might think, considering 
the wickedness that ’s in it.’’ 

There was something in the shrewd common 
sense of the old sexton that jarred upon the 
gloomy philosophy in which Charles had been 
indulging. Still he felt that there was truth 
in what he said; he mused for some time ; at 
last he replied, 

‘¢ I’m afraid, Robert, it ’s but a poor world 
for one without either money or friends to 
get on.”’ 

** Don’t say that, Master Charles; if a 
man will stay complaining of the world, it’s 
the long odds but he ’Il make reason for him- 
self to find fault with it; but, if one will only 
just think nothing about whether the world ’s 
= or bad, but see what, with God’s help, 

e can do for himself, and do it —and if he 
will trust, Master Charles, in One who is far 
better than any one on this earth, he ‘Il find, 
I’m thinking, that the world’s nothing to 
complain of, and wonder how ever he could 
have thought it so bad. Many persons, I’m 
thinking, complain of the world because it 
won’t do for them that will do nothing for 
themselves.” 

Their conversation was interrupted by the 
appearance of Sally, the old man’s daughter, 
of whom he had spoken. She came boundin 
over the graves as lightly as if nothing o 
death were under the sod—her long black 
hair flowing down upon her shoulders, and 
her black eyes laughing with the glee of youth. 
It was impossible to avoid being attracted by 
her singularly handsome figure, which her 
light step showed off to great advantage. On 
perceiving Charles she stopped and seemed 
confused ;. her confusion appeared to proceed 
from the feeling that her Svlay of manner 
was inconsistent with his grief. With a 
natural propriety of feeling, which often in 
persons of an humbler rank anticipates the 
effect of those conventional rules which bind 
their superiors, she stopped and sobered down 
her manner to a suitable gravity. With a 
blushing hesitation she offered her simple 
condolence. : 

‘**Master Charles, I’m sorry for your 
trouble, sir.’ 

Charles’ reply was anticipated by the re- 
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proof of her father for climbing over the 
church-yard wall. Sally, it seemed, had been 
sent by her mother to call the sexton to his 
supper, and had found a short way to fulfil 
her message over a part of the wall which 
had partly fallen down. 

‘« Indeed, Sally,’ said the old man, “ you 
are too wild; you are getting a woman now, 
and must not be getting on with the ways of 
a wild girl.” 

His reproof, however, was delivered in a 
mild tone, and he could not conceal the satis- 
faction with which he looked on the sylph-like 
form of his really handsome daughter. She 
looked up archly and said, 

‘« Father, I ’ll get old and sober time enough. 
I’m only a wild girl yet. They say,’’ she 
added thoughtfully, ‘‘ that none know sorrow 
sooner than those that are born with a light 
heart ; sol may make the most of mine.”’ 

* Sally,’’ said Robert, ‘‘ Master Charles is 
leaving us to-morrow, for good and all,’’ — his 
voice faltered as he spoke, —‘‘ the last of the 
old stock is going away’’ — and he struck the 
spade deep into the ground, and folded his 
arms across it. Sally’s eyes filled with tears. 
‘** Well, God bless him wherever he goes. 
Master Charles,” she added, ‘ will you ever 
a of Glenvale, and the poor old parsonage 

ere?” 

Charles felt his emotions overcome him ; 
large tears streamed down his cheeks, The 
little party were silent for some time ; Charles 
leaned with his back to the wall, old Robert 
still resting on his spade, and Sally standing, 
looking wistfully up into the boughs of an old 
hawthorn that shot out its gnarled and 
straggling branches over the graves of the dead. 
The sexton was the first to break the silence ; 
he spoke as if unconscious of the presence of 
his companions. 

‘* Well, many a grave I have dug in this 
church-yard, and many a one, gentle and 
simple, I have seen laid low ; but never did 
I grieve for mortal as for him that I last put 
in. I hope those that come after him may be 
like him.” 

He dropped the spade on which he had been 
leaning; he advanced towards Charles, and 
grasped both his hands. ‘‘ Master Charles, 
God Almighty bless you, and keep you 
wherever you go; and maybe, when you are 
a great man in the college, you would some- 
times be coming back to look at his rever- 
ence’s grave; and I’m thinking, Master 
Charles, youll be a very great man before 

ou ’re too proud to come to see old Robert 

rowne ; it wolud do my old eyes good if I 
could once see you in your futher’s pulpit, and 
yet, maybe I might live to see you made 
provost or some other post as good, in the 
college.” 

** Sally,’’ said the old man, “bid Master 
Charles good-by ; the old master was always 


fond of you — fonder nor one would think from 
your wild ways. Ihope, when Master Charles 
sees you next, you ‘ll not be as wild as you 
are now.” 

‘* I’m thinking maybe he ’d find me wilder ; 
but I ry God, he may see me as light- 
hearted, though indeed my heart is sore for 
the old master; but, father,’’ she added 
thoughtfully, “they say that when a light- 
headed body comes under this old thorn they 
can spee ; 80 I heard the people tell. Maybe 
it was speeing of me, that put into my head ; 
so mind, Master Charles, when next we 
me I may be wilder, but not so light-heart- 
e 


She said these words in a half-solemn, half- 
cheerful tone of voice ; there was the super 
stition she mentioned connected with the tree 
— that half-witted persons, when standing 
under it, became endued with the gift of spee- 
ing or prophecy. She took Charles’ offered 
hand — «« Goodby, master Charles,’’ she 
said, ‘* God bless you and keep you ; and may- 
be,”’ she added, looking up at the tree, ‘‘ when 
next we meet you ’d have much need of his 
blessing.”’ 

Her father rebuked her for what he deemed 
her ill-timed levity. 

‘* Indeed, father,’’ she said, ‘‘I could not 
help it. Master Charles knows my heart is 
sad, God help me, for them that’s gone ; in- 
deed, father, there is no lightness in my 
words; they come into my head, as if I 
could not help to say them ; maybe they have 
their meaning. God bless you again, Master 
Charles.”’ 

Charles took her extended hand; he al- 
most involuntarily imprinted on it a kiss; 
** Good-by, Sally, and God bless you.” 

As he grasped the rough hand of the old 
sexton he felt a warm tear fall on his own. 
**God bless you again,’’ said the old man 
‘* Mind, Master Charles, don’t mind abusing 
the world, but see what you can do for your- 
self in it, and trust in God, sir. I’m like 
David, Master Charles; I have been young, 
and now am old, yet never saw I the righteous 
forsaken, or his seed — no, never, Master 
Charles, never’? — He did not finish the quo- 
tation ; he could not bear to use an expression 
that would even imply the possibility of his 
old pastor’s son being brought to beggary. 

this conversation the reader must suppose 
to have occurred a few years previous to the 
time at which I have chosen to commence my 
narrative. Charles had taken the old man’s 
advice. He had not abused the world, but 
tried what he could do for himself in it, and 
old Robert’s words had turned out true. He 
obtained a scholarship in the university, and 
with the help of this, and the few hundred 
pounds which his father had left him, he was 
able to make his way to the bar; the pro- 





fession to which he had chosen to devote bim- 
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self. His prospects were now fair of advance- 
ment in life. He had made many friends, 
and had met with much kindness, and began 
seriously to wonder how ever he had believed 
the world tg be so bad. 

Other hopes too had come in to animate his 
efforts. en children, he and Ellen Irvin; 
had been playmates ; and the recollections o 
her childish beauty had never wholly lost 
their influence on his mind. When his colle- 
giate pursuits fixed his residence in Dublin, it 
was of course natural that he should be fre- 
quently at his aunt’s, and in the society of his 
cousin ; perhaps equally natural that he should 
form for her an affection which he persuaded 
himself was returned. Not that ever a word 
of love had passed between them ; Charles’ 
pride prevented this. He knew that Ellen 
was the heiress to a large fortune ; he deter- 
mined that he would not seek her hand until 
he could appear not altogether to seek it as an 
adventurer. With the natural enthusiasm of 
_. he imagined that the attainment of 

is profession would immediately 1 him 
in a position in which he might honorably 
seek it. He knew that Ellen felt for him 
as he did for her. and on this assurance he 
was content to rest. 

Mrs. Irving was not unaware of Charles’ 
feelings towards Ellen, and she more than sus- 
—s these feelings to be returned. She did 
not, however, feel it right or necessary to 
discourage him. In Charles’ principles she 
had the fallest confidence. She was not one 
of those who sought for her daughter a good 
match ; orrather she had different notions of 
what constituted a good match. She did not 
covet great wealth for her child, but happi- 
ness, and she believed that with a competence 
happiness might be found. She feared, how- 
ever, that her brother-in-law might entertain 
different feelings ; and, although she was de- 
termined to act as she thought right, when- 
ever her daughter’s happiness would be con- 
cerned, she rather desired that she might not 
be obliged to act contrary to the wishes of 
one whom she naturally regarded as her pro- 
tector. 

Charles’ father had been succeeded at Glen- 
vale by a Mr. Leeson, who had been recom- 
mended to the appointment by the possession 
of some aristocratic connections. At the time 
of Mr. Wilson’s death, Mr. Irving had very 
kindly undertaken to settle some matters of 
business with the new incumbent. This cre- 
ated aa acquaintance between these gentle- 
men, which was subsequently kept up. 

Mr. Leeson had a nephew, a young man 
who had just succeeded to the a property, 
and was heir presumptive to a title now in 
the possession of some very distant relative. 
He Mad been educated at Oxford, which 
learned place he left with the enviable reputa- 
tion of being the most dissipated man, the 





best pistol shot, and the idlest fellow in the 
university. After leaving the university with 
these valuable acquirements, he spent a few 
months with his cousin at his living ; after 
this he visited Dublin ; during his stay there 
Mr. Irving showed him some attention; at 
his house & met Ellen ; he was struck by her 
beauty, and understanding that she would 
certainly be left a large fortune by her uncle, 
he began to think, as he himself expressed it 
in a letter to one of his companions, *‘ that he 
might do worse than give over raking for a 
little while, and commit matrimony with a 
— good fortune, and a devilish fine 
girl.”’ 

An unexpected summons from England, 
the nature of which he did not disclose, and 
which no one of course inquired, prevented 
him from taking any steps, at that period in 
his schemes. The following year, however, 
he accepted Mr. Irving’s invitation to renew 
his visit. And as he had learned, on accurate 
authority, that Mr. Irving's wealth exceeded 
even the sum that common report had as- 
signed to him, he did so with the full inten- 
tion of carrying his matrimonial speculation 
into effect. 

Charles was, at this time, just at the eve of 
being called to the bar. Every day confirmed 
him in his belief that Ellen was not indifferent 
tohim. His ardent spirit, too, fancied that 
every obstacle would be soon removed, and 
that his prospects in his profession would soon 
assume so brilliant a coloring, as to present 
his proposal for Ellen’s hand in an unobjec- 
tionable light even to Mr. Irving. Poor 
fellow! he Tews little of the profession he 
had chosen—of ‘the hope deferred that 
maketh the heart sick !”’ 

It was just then that the gay and fashion- 
able Mr. Leeson presented himself as his 
rival. He was a young man of polished ex- 
terior, and of prepossessing manners. And 
having, of course, tact enough to conceal his 
real character, he was a favorite with Mr. 
Irving. Without much difficulty he obtained 
that gentleman's sanction for his addresses to 
his niece. Mr. Irving was flattered by the 
prospect of a coronet, and imagined that there 
would be but little difficulty in procuring 
Ellen’s consent to become Lady ——. 

Mrs. Irving did not regard this matter with 
the same composure as she had looked on the 
attentions of her nephew. Her first wish 
was, that her daughter’s husband should be a 
religious character. She told her brother-in- 
law, however, that she had made up her mind 
not to exercise any undue influence over Ellen’s 
choice ; she had great confidence, and justly 
80, in the judgment and feeling of her child; 
and if she thought she would be happy with 
Mr. Leeson she would give her full consent to 
her marriage with him. 

Leeson had been an open scoffer at religion - 
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at Oxford he had narrowly escaped a heavy! stances would do so. His pride could not 


collegiate censure for his daring avowal of 
infidel opinions. With wonderful tact, how- 
ever, he now accommodated himself to the 
feelings of those whom it was his object to 
conciliate. Ie professed a deep respect for 
religion ; with great candor, however, he ac- 
knowledged that it had hitherto occupied but 
little of his attention. He assumed the atti- 
tude of an inquirer, and, if things must be 
called by their right names, he played the 
a of the hypocrite most admirably. On 
Irs. Irving he completely imposed — on her 
daughter partially. 

Ellen and Charles had never interchanged a 
word on the subject of their mutual attachment, 
and yet, in the inmost recesses of their souls, 
each had long regarded the other as the object 
of a conscious love. To Ellen’s pure mind 
this feeling carried with it all the sanctity of 
an engagement; and, although she could not 
plead this in reply to her uncle’s persuasions 
to encourage the addresses of Mr. Leeson, to 
her own heart it was in itself a sufficient rea- 
son why she should refuse them. 

Not that she needed this motive to determine 
her. With that intuitive perception of char- 
acter which often seems an instinct of the 
female heart, she felt that there was an un- 
definable something about him which she 
could not like, and, with all his winnin 
manners, and even his appearance of oe 
for religion, she distrusted him. She felt, or 
fancied, her dislike was an unreasonable one, 
and, therefore, an unjust one ; and, there- 
fore, she tried to overcome it, but in vain; 
there are untaught and unreasoning antipa- 
thics of the heart, which are under the guid- 
ance of something higher than either reason or 
experience. 

Charles, however, could not see what was 
passing in her mind. It was natural that he 
should feel a jealousy of the addresses of one 
who had over him so much advantage in ex- 
ternal circumstances — in all that men re- 
gard as calculated to bribe the female heart 
into regard, Born of a family far higher 
than his circumstances, Charles had all that 
sensitiveness of pride which such a position 
is calculated to nurture. He dreaded the 
character of an adventurer above all things. 
Had Ellen been destitute of fortune he would 
long since have plighted.to her, in words, 
those vows of constancy and love which he 
had registered in his heart, 

Upon such a disposition, the sensitiveness 
of which was aggravated by a morbid ner- 
vousness of temperament, the result of sleep- 
less midnight hours, and intense application 
to study, the presence of a rival like Mr. 
Leeson produced effects almost amounting to 
madness. He fancied that Ellen encouraged 
his addresses, perhaps because he thought it 


bear the thought that ever he had offered the 
homage of his heart where it had been re- 
jected. He determined to appear indifferent 
— he rejoiced that never had a distinct avowal 
of his affection passed his lips. “He resolved 
to make Ellen believe that any past attentions 
had not been serious upon his part; he wished 
her to believe that he had tritled with her 
affections, so false is the passion which men 
call pride ; he had rather that she should have 
a just cause for reproach, than an unjust cause 
of triumph. 

And he almost succeeded in conveying to 
her the impression he desired, and he made 
her miserable; his visits gradually became 
fewer and fewer at the cottage, until even his 
aunt remarked to him that ‘he was neglectful 
of his friends. Occupation, and the necessity 
of intense study, furnished him with an 
excuse, 

In the mean time her uncle, and even her 
mother, urged upon her the propriety of re- 
ceiving the attentions of Mr. Leeson, which 
were so marked as no longer to be capable of 
being misunderstood. Mrs. Irving had been 
imposed on by the artfulness of his hypoc- 
risy ; she believed that he was such a man 
as her father would have chosen for Ellen; 
and, while she was not altogether dazzled by 
the worldly advantages of the match, so as to 
overlook higher considerations, she certainly 
did feel proud of seeing her daughter occupy 
that exalted station which she knew she was 
qualified to adorn. 

Poor Ellen was greatly perplexed: she 
feared that Charles, if he had ever loved her, 
no longer regarded her with feelings of affec- 
tion. She could find no rational grounds for 
her dislike, or rather distrust of Mr. Leeson; 
but she felt that she could not lovehim. Had 
she been a girl of less high —-. she 
would not long have hesitated ; but she shrunk 
from solemnly pledging, at the altar of her 
God, the tender of feelings which her heart 
told her she could not fulfil. 

She told her feelings to her mother; Mrs. 
Irving was not altogether capable of under- 
standing their depth. ‘* My child,” she said, 
“if your heart tells you that it will not go 
with the vows you make, let nothing ever 
tempt you to make them; but Ellen, my 
dear, do not be led away by the notions of a 
romantic attachment which young people so 
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love that will last; it is almost in itself the 
love that a wife owes to her husband. Do 


ish sentiment which perhaps your education 
has not fitted you to form ; but consult your 
own heart, and pray to God to guide you to 
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The mother affectionately kissed her child ; 
Ellen made no reply. She might have an- 
swered her mother’s argument by analyzing 
her feelings towards Mr. Leeson, and question- 
ing whether the distrust she felt for him was 
consistent with esteem. But her own heart 
suggested a more sufficient reply; she had 

‘ but to compare her sentiments towards him 
with those with which she still regarded her 
cousin, to know that she did not love him. 

In sadness and sorrow she went out alone 
toa favorite seat which overhung the sea. 

Clontarf is a little village on the sea-shore, 
at the distance of about two milés from 
Dublin. The magnificent bay spreads its 
broad waters before it; far across them, on 
the opposite side, rise the romantic hills of 
Killiney, and further still behind them, the 
Wicklow mountains repose upon the sky; the 
city itself lies to the westward, ‘like a German 
metaphysician, almost always obscured in the 
dun atmosphere of its own smoke ; a little to 
the north-east rises the Hill of Howth, and far 
away to the eastward you can discern noth- 
ing but the blue and apparently boundless 
billows of the Irish channel ; except, indeed, 
at eventide, when, like a solitary star on that 
wild waste of waters, you can see glimmering 
afar off, the lanthorn of the light-ship, a 
vessel which is moored on a sand-bank many 
miles out at sea ; bearing, even on the bosom 
of the perilous element itself, the starlike 
o of safety, or, to speak more correctly, 
of danger to the mariner, presenting this 
really romantic object, and performing these 
important services under the unromantic 
and unpretending designation of ‘‘ the Kish 
Light.” 

The residence to which Mrs. Irving had 
retired was situated on the sea-shore, some 
little way farther down than the village of 
Clontarf. The’ grounds, confined as they were, 
reached down to the beach. Just on some 
rocks which breasted the billows of the deep, 
a rustic seat had been constructed, so as to 
command a view of all the scenery of the bay. 
It was a favorite retreat of Ellen’s ; and, in 
her present frame of mind, there was some- 
thing attractive in its sequestered situation. 

It was almost the dusk of an autumn even- 
ing ; the clouds hung heavily in the sky, and 
cast their dark shadows over the sea, alon 
which the waves were running in troubled 
and irregular succession. The tide was near 
its height, and the spray was dashed high 
upon the rocks. One or two leaves from the 
trees, which grew down to the water's edge, 
were now and then whirled round and round 
in the eddies of the rude blast. Ellen 
wrapped her cloak close round her, as she 
walked rapidly along the gravel walk. There 
was a melancholy in the aspect of nature, 
suited to the state of her own mind. She sat 
down on the seat, and, leaning her head on 
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her hand, she looked over the sea, where the 
wind was sleeping along’ the waves. 

She had sat for some time; the shadows 
of the clouds were getting darker on the 
waters, and the Kish light, shining distinctly 
on the black horizon around. Ellen was just 
thinking of returning home, when her atten- 
tion was attracted by a female figure that had 
been apparently making its way along the 
rocks upon the sea-shore, and was moving up 
to the cultivated grounds about the cottage. 
The female stopped, and looked earnestly at 
the cottage, for a few minutes, not many yards 
from where Ellen sat; she had, therefore, 
concealed herself by the trellised paling that 
surrounded her, an opportunity of scanning 
the singular figure that presented itself. 

The figure was tall, and, even amid the 
disfigurement of a large gray cloak that was 
wrapped around her, singularly handsome. 
The head was fastened round with a red 
band, and a profusion of the most luxuriant 
black hair streamed half way down the back, 
outside the cloak. Her feet and legs were 
quite bare; the cloak was manifestly in- 
tended for a shorter figure, and so, indeed, it 
appeared was the red petticoat which ap- 
peared under it, for the legs were uncovered 
nearly to the knee, and the skin, which 
was of a delicate whiteness, appeared torn 
by brambles. Her back was partly turned 
towards Ellen, so that she could not see the 
face; but the form appeared to have her 
finger in her mouth, and to be gazing intently 
on the cottage, and muttering to herself. 
Ellen thought she distinguished her own 
name. 

“‘ Ay,” cried the figure in a louder tone, 
‘Say; little she knows about him; little — 
little — little ——.”’ The rest of the sen- 
tence was lost in muttering. 

The beating of Ellen's heart was so loud as 
almost to prevent her from listening ; she 
caught by the trunk of the beech tree which 
was close to her. 

‘* Little she knows ; little — little ;’’ again 
resumed the stranger, ‘‘ maybe, little she 
cares that he has forsaken one, and made the 
light heart a sad one ;’’ again she fell into 
the low muttering. Ellen could distinguish 
nothing but the word ‘‘ Glenvale.’’ A mist 
came over her eyes; she thought she should 
have fallen. Her mind instantly reverted tu 
Charles: she knew not what to fear; a 
thousand thoughts were in that moment. 
Her agitation made her move so as to attract 
the notice of her mysterious visitant. She 
turned round with a glance of fire from eyes 
of the deepest black. There was an expres- 
sion of wildness in the countenance. Ellen 
felt as if she had seen the features before. 
Indeed, even through its wildness, there was 
a beauty that made it not easy to have 





seen and have forgotten. She rushed, or 
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rather sprung, towards Ellen — ‘‘ Ay, then, 
Miss Ellen, I ‘m glad — glad to see you ; it is 
for you I’m looking; maybe, darlint, to save 

ou from a sore heart —a sore heart, Miss 

lien, it’s a sore thing. Maybe you don’t 
know ; — put your hand here, Miss Ellen ;”’ 
and the poor creature flung open her bosom, 
and placed Ellen’s hand upon her heart. 

‘* Miss Ellen, you don’t know me ;”’ she con- 
tinued, looking oe J in her face, and in 
the earnest gaze Ellen recognized a face which 
she had not seen for years. My readers, per- 
haps, have before this recognized Sally Browne. 

“‘T did not know you at first, Sally ; I did 
not expect to see you here,” replied Ellen, 
startled at the manner and appearance of her 
old friend ; still more startled at a thousand 
terrible thoughts with which her appearance 
was associated. 

‘* No wonder,” replied the other; ‘‘ no 
wonder. I’m not like what I was when I 
used to catch the lambs for you at Glenvale. 
I used to be light-hearted. 1 am light-headed 
now —my brain’s not right, Miss Ellen, 
dear.”’ 

It needed not these words to assure Ellen 
of the truth. The poor maniac put her hand 
to her head and tapped several times with her 
finger on her forehead. 

‘I might tap long, Miss Ellen,” she said ; 
** but they ’re in it— whirling about —ay — 
ever since the day I saw them both—the 
sod’s over them—and white daisies are on 
them— you know his hair was white — 
white, white—like the snow;’’ and she 
walked away, apparently forgetting her com- 
panion altogether. 

Ellen recalled her with a voice trembling 
with agitation. She raised its tone almost 
to a scream, before the other heard it. She 
started. 

‘* Who says Sally? O, ah, Miss Ellen, 
dear !”’ 

‘*Did you not say, Sally, you had some- 
thing to tell me?” said Ellen, scarcely know- 
ing what she said. 

*¢ Oh, Miss Ellen!” replied Sally, ‘I have 
to tell you—look at me, darlint; you 
would n’t like to be like me —you would n’t 
like to wander the world—you would n’t, 
Miss Ellen, dear — now take care, Miss Ellen, 
don’t trust him — he loved me too.” 

** Who?” iaterrupted Ellen, in violent emo- 
tion. 

“« Who !”’ exclaimed the other, looking with 
a piercing stare into her features; ‘‘ are not 
you to be his bride —won’t he make you a 
grand countess — didn’t he say it to me ?’’ 

The maniac paused; Ellen breathed free- 


ly. 
Me Ay, Miss Ellen, he will put diamonds in 
your hair, but they will turn to serpents, 
and they will get about your heart—so 
don’t take them —they ’re here ;”’ and again 
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oe bared her bosom and pointed to her 
eart. 

She sat down at Ellen’s feet, and seemed 
more collected. 

‘<I ’ye wandered far to-day, Miss Ellen, to 
tell you this story ; and when I did come I 
wandered in my mind—I can’t think of 
anything.” 

‘*How is your father, Sally?’’ inquired 
Ellen, hoping that the question might recall 
the scattered recollections of the poor crea- 
ture. 

She looked up full in her face, and an ex- 
pression of deep meaning passed across the 
wildness of her features. She clasped her 
long, lank hands; and her only reply was by 
a troubled moan. For some minutes she con- 
tinued this low and dismal sound, while she 
rocked herself backwards and forwards with a 
motion that kept a sort of time to her moans. 

She continued this motion for some time : 
at last she started to her feet. She gras 
her head wildly with her hands, and then 
caught Ellen’s with a violence that made her 
shrink. A sudden fire seemed to light up the 
maniac’s eye. ‘* Listen to me, Miss Ellen,” 
she cried, while her voice appeared to assume 
new energy ; “ listen to me —I must tell it. 
A woman does not like to tell her shame ; but 
the vow of the dead is upon me ;’’ and as she 
continued to speak, her breathing rose higher 
and higher. ‘‘ Be warned, Miss Ellen ; it 
was Edward Leeson that made me what I am; 
it was he that broke my father’s heart ; be 
warned, Miss Ellen. He wants to marry 
you; I know he does. Come, listen to me; 
there is no one near us, but them that you 
don’t see. Come, now, here give me your 
solemn oath that you ‘li never marry him.” 
She paused — an unearthly fire lit up her eye 
—she squeezed Ellen’s wrists with a painful 
and convulsive grasp. ‘‘ Swear it, swear it,” 
she repeated, with a violence that was 
becoming alarming, ‘“‘as you would miss 
the curse—the curse —the curse, Miss 
Ellen !’’ she screamed. ‘‘They’re here to 
curse you—do you see him — there, there 
— swear — look at him—he’s beckoning me 
— his hair is all white—swear.’’ Her eye- 
balls were straining on some point by the sea- 
side. A cold shudder passed over all her 
frame, while Ellen was literally compelled to 
give the required vow. The maniac became 
calm. ‘Did you see him, Miss Ellen?’’ she 
said, in a low and fearful whisper — ‘‘ my 
father — he was there ;’’ and she pointed in 
the direction in which her eyes had been pre- 
viously directed. ‘‘ Isaw him standing on that 
rock.”’ 

She paused for a long time, overcome by 
excitement ; she resumed, in a subdued tone : 
‘Poor old man! he was always fond of 
you, Miss Ellen. Do you remember, long 
ago, when you were at Glenvale; and we 
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were both children ; and then I was the bonniest 
child in all the country except yourself; and 
Master Charles used to vex you, saying I 
had blacker eyes than you, and the old man 
would take you on his knee, when you would 
begin to look downcast, and tell you that you 
had the sweetest face in all the country side ; 
and that you would yet make a nice wife for 
Master Charles. Even in death he did not 
forget you. You have all my story, Miss 
Ellen, darlint. My father and my child are 
in one grave ; his white hairs are in it; but 
when he was cold under the sod he came to 
me in his winding-sheet, and he sent me 
to you; and I have to tell you—he—he— 
Miss Ellen —he forsook me—he left me to 
die by the road-side, if 1 chose, when my 
father put me out; ay, and the old man’s 
heart was broke, and be never looked up 
more. I bore it all until I saw him die — 
and my child, too. I was with him when he 
died; I saw him as the breath went from 
him ; and he forgave me, and he blessed me ; 
ay, and he blessed the baby; but that, Miss 
Ellen, went hard with him ; but he did bless 
it, and he died ; and I sat day and night be- 
side the corpse. I talked to it all night. 
They wanted me to quit it; and before the 
morning light the child had gone to him. 
The dead man’s blessing was on it; and it 
took fits and died. Then something passed 
through my head; and from that morning 
out— they say I’m mad—but I saw him 
that’s gone. He came to me in his white 
shroud ; and he laid the vow upon me to 
come to you, and then I was to wander the 
wide world, a desolate creature, to go near 
neither kith nor kin—to disgrace them — 
that was what he put upon me. But maybe 
there ’s good for me in the next world ; there’s 
none in this. But I’ve done one vow, and 
I'll keep the other, though it’s a hard one 
too, to be desolate in the earth — desolate — 
desolate — desolate !’’ and, repeating the word 
with bitter emphasis, she turned to depart 
down towards the sea. 

It was now almost dark, and the tide had 
risen so high that there was no passage along 
the rocks. The mad girl stood just upon the 
edge of the water; her dark figure clearly 
discernible amid the white spray that was 
dashing round her. ‘ Look, Miss Ellen!”’ 
she cried ; ‘* look !”’ pointing out towards the 
light that glimmered on the horizon from the 
light ship; “look! it’s all black but that 
one star — all, all, all !*’ 

She stood for a moment gazing on the 
light ; then turned round, having discovered 
that there was no egress by the way she had 
come, 

She once more advanced towards Ellen. 
** Good-by, Miss Ellen; if I have said any- 
thing queer don’t be angry with me —re- 
member my poor brain is turned. I’ve told 
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you all, Miss Ellen ; and keep your promise, 
darlint, and sometimes think of me. Maybe, 
Miss Ellen,’’ she added doubtfully, ** you 
would sometimes pray for me ; pray that my 
wanderings may be short.’’ She hesitated, 
as if it were almost impious in her to ask 
prayer for the only blessing she seemed to 
regard as possible for her. 

**The tide ’s full in,” she began again ; 
‘*and one might fall in along the rocks, but 
I'll be watched ; my time ’s not all in yet. 
Would n’t I make a pretty corpse, Miss Ellen, 
dear, if they found me with my long hair 
all wet with the salt water?’’ 

They were startled by the sound of Mrs. 
Irving’s voice, in gentle tones, exclaiming, 
‘**Ellen, my love, why are you out so 
late t”’ 

Sally started ; ‘I must be off,’’ she cried 
wildly ; ‘* my business was with you.” 

Ellen almost mechanically held her. 

; “It is my mother, Sally — tell — tell her 
all.” 

Mrs. Irving was now quite close to them. 
She was surprised at the strangeness of the 
figure which she saw wildly held by her 
daughter ; she had no time, however, for in- 
quiry. The maniac suddenly disengaged her- 
self with violence from the gentle grasp that 
had detained her. Her eyes glared with fire ; 
she raised herself up with proud dignity to an 
elevation that gave her fine figure a fook of 
commanding energy; and while she raised 
her voice to a shriek, expressing the mingled 
emotions of terror and triumph, she cried out 
in an unearthly tone, ‘* There !”” 

Ellen looked in the direction to which her 
out-stretched arm pointed ; there stood, mo- 
tionless and breathless, Mr. Leeson; her 
uncle was following a few paces behind. 

There was, perhaps, fortunately for all par- 
ties, little time for thought or reflection. 
The maniac moved towards the object of her 
hate, as if she would have scorched him with 
her just indignation. 

‘* Edward Leeson,’’ she cried, “I have 
found you! Edward, do you know me; do 
_ know the mother of your child? When 
ast you saw me you told me I might go with 
it to hell; but it’s in heaven, where you ‘ll 
never be. Listen to me, villain, listen! The 
very dead have come to warn me about you. 
The blessed dead don’t come back for nothing. 
If there is a God in heaven, vengeance will 
overtake you. You broke my father’s heart. 
Let this lady ask what of the old sexton of 
Glenvale. Well she knew poor Sally when she 
was a child; she would not know her now ; 
but sHE’s promised ; and listen—the curse 
of the light heart that you have made heavy 
is with you wherever you go !” 

A wild peal of laughter, such as none but 
maniacs laugh, closed this address, in which 





no one had ventured to interrupt her. She 
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rushed down towards the sea, and disap- 
peared apparently into the wave. 

ss Good God, she ’1l be drowned !’’ exclaimed 
Mr. Irving, as he rushed to stop her; but 
her movements were too rapid ; she had passed 
with a light step along rocks that seemed 
almost impassable ; and before he reached the 
water’s edge the same fearful laugh was 
echoing from a place which he knew to be 
one of safety. 


From the incoherent ravings of poor Sally, 
my readers will gather as much as they can 
wish to learn of the dismal tale of the trans- 
actions in which she was concerned. They 
ean have no difficulty in conceiving the natu- 
ral result of her terrible disclosures. 

Of all these occurrences I knew nothing at 
the time. My readers may therefore conceive 
my astonishment, as I was accidentally present 
at the scene which I must now describe. 

Charles Wilson, I have already mentioned, 
had obtained a scholarship in the University ; 
and he made his rooms his residence up to 
the time of his being called to the bar. An 
intimacy subsisted between him and me for 
some time. I remember, it must have been 
within some days of this strange interview, 
we had made a plan for a day’s excursion into 
the county Wicklow: we returned late in the 
day by one of the evening coaches; we both 
were tired, and as we passed a tavern in —— 
street, Charles proposed that we should have 
— 

do not now remember by what accident 
we were shown, not into the coffee room, but 
into a small room set apart for more private 
parties. There were two tables in it; at one 
of which Charles and I seated ourselves, and 
were soon a ged in “ye ———— of our 
supper with the appetite of hungry men. 

White we he ‘to ona, a second 
party entered the room and took possession of 
the other table. One of them, who seemed 
to be the leader, was a handsome young man ; 
at least he would have been both handsome 
and gentlemanly in his appearance, if he had 
not both the manner and look of a rowé. He 
was accompanied by a dandy-looking young 
officer, who was smoking a cigar, and a bluff 
and vulgar-looking, middle-aged man, who 
had something the look of a dog-stealer, but 
was also engaged in the gentlemanly occupa- 
tion of the cigar. 

A strange glance passed from the leader to 
Charles. Charles was evidently confused ; 
there was, however, no sign of recognition. 

**Do you know those chaps?” I asked, 
thoughtlessly. 

‘“‘T don’t want to know them,” he an- 
swered, shortly, and began vehemently to 
pick the leg of a turkey, which had consti- 
tuted a portion of our supper; he showed, 
however, no other symptom of agitation. 
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I understood the shortness of his reply as a 
reproof of my impertinent inquiry ; and like 
most persons who have received a deserved 
rebuke, I was very well inclined to be silent. 
Conversation altogether flagged at our table; 
but the others appeared well inclined to make 
up for it by their noisiness, 

Their leader commenced calling for cham- 
pagne ; and I could not help thinking that he 
did so in @ pointed manner, as if to ridicule 
the less aristocratic call which Charles had just 
that instant made for two tumblers of punch. 
It was not, however, pointed enough to justify 
anotice. Charles’ face colored, and he again 
vehemently picked a bone. 

The others commenced a conversation in a 
tone so loud that most of what they said 
could be heard at our table, particularly as 
our humble beverage by no means appeared 
as exhilarating in its effects as the champagne, 
of which their libations were certainly not 
stinted. 

The officer talked of cock-fights and horse- 
races; the fat-faced gentleman of fighting 
bull-dogs, in a tone, and with a zest that 
seemed to confirm my guess us to his occupa- 
tion. The other was generally silent, al- 
though occasionally he joined with the others 
in boasting of exploits of a character even 
more disgraceful than those of the heroes of 
the cockpit and the dog-fight. 

At last he said to his companions, “‘ Boys, 
I must tell you of my last adventure. - Only 
think of it ; an old rascal thought to hook me 
into matrimony with his niece.” 

‘‘Into matrimony!” exclaimed the officer, 
incredulously. 

‘* Ay,” he said, “‘an old Jew of a Dublin 
merchant, who thought his money would be 
well spent in buying even the contingency of 
a coronet for a vulgar-looking niece that he 
has taken as his child ; she was the daughter | 
of some country curate ; but I humored the 
thing, and had a month’s sport out of it, feast- 
ing with the uncle and flirting with the niece. 
I had them all in high tune; but, egad, the 
plebeian wretches took the matter too seri- 
ously, and I have been forced to cut it short.” 

Charles’ features underwent a thousand 
changes of color and position during this 
speech, which the speaker rendered still more 
disgusting by language and insinuations of 
which no gentleman could be capable. I felt 
anxious to escape the contamination of such 
society. 

‘** Who were the wretches that had the im- 
pudence to try to take in your lordship?” ex- 
claimed the dog-stealer,as he thrust repeated 
spoonfuls of some made dish down a throat 
which gaped like the crater of a volcano, 
which, indeed, he made it resemble in other 
respects by being guilty ofa certain practice 
to Thich whnnies an “aid to be addicted. 

‘* Honor bright,’’ exclaimed the officer. in 
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a tone of jest with which much of seriousness 
was mingled. 

‘“*By——!” said the other, striking his 
clenched fist on the table, ‘‘ there is no ‘ honor 
bright ’ in it; their name is Irving.”’ 

t was the work of an instant for Charles 
to rise from his seat and move towards the 
blustering bully. He was calm and collected. 
In tones of thunder the words, ‘‘ You are a 
liar and a scoundrel !’’ burst from his lips; 
and his clenched fist had stretched Mr. Leeson 
beside his chair. 

I now rose to interfere ; for the dog-stealer 
had grasped a bottle of champagne, apparent- 
ly with the intention of breaking it on 
Charles’ head; the officer, however, dashed 
it from his hand, and raised up his fallen com- 

anion. Charles kept his ground unmoved. 

r. Leeson very soon revived. ‘‘ This,’’ said 
the officer, ‘‘ must of course be settled else- 
where.” 

‘¢ Sir,” cried Charles, ‘‘ Mr. Leeson knows 
me. Iam nephew to the gentleman of whom 
he has dared to speak with disrespect ; I am 
cousin to the young lady whose name he has 
dared to pollute with his ruffian lips ; he was 
for months the guest of that gentleman; he 
sought that young lady’s hand; he has been 
rejected because he was found out to be a 
scoundrel; and you know sir,’ he added, 
emphatically, ‘‘ if what I say be true, his 
conduct to-night has been that of a liar, a 
ruffian, and a coward.”’ 

‘¢ You shall answer for this, sir,’’ cried the 
infuriate Leeson. ‘‘ Fortescue, the matter 
must be settled soon,”’ he added, with a cold, 
sneering expression, to his companion ; ‘ the 
sooner the better — you will be my friend.” 

‘* I’m damned if a0,” was the quick reply 
of the other, ‘‘in this or anything else toa 
man who has acted so.” 

The young officer rose in violent agitation 
and pulled the bell; he asked for his share of 
the bill; and with a significant ‘* Leeson, you 
know where to find me,"’ he left the room. 

Charles flung his card most contemptuously 
on the table ; and we followed his example. 
Mr. Fortescue was apparently waiting for us 
in the passage; he addressed Charles — 
** Sir,’’ he said, “I feel it right to apologize to 
you for having been inany way a party to 
the wanton insult that was offered to you to- 
night; but I have done what I could in the 
way of reparation.” 

harles assured him that he had more than 
exculpated himself. The young officer walked 
down with us towards college. As we went 
along, he said, ‘‘ We are both in for a shot 
from him ; I may put you on an equal foot- 
ing with myself. Leeson is a professed duel- 
list ; he can snuffa candle at twelve paces ; 
this accounts for his conduct to-night; these 
bullies are always cowards at heart; but 
perhaps one or other of us might bore him ; 
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if the first of us does it, it will save the second ; 
but I fear it’s a blue look-out.” 

At parting, he shook hands with Charles, 
I could not help thinking, pretty much as two 
men would do, who found a source of sympa- 
thy in being both condemned to death. 

‘* O’Brien,” said the poor fellow to me, 
‘¢ will you stand by and see me shot? It is 
but little trouble ; but I must get some one to 
do it.” 

I scarcely knew how to act in taking this 
office ~ pe myself. I was utterly unac- 
quainted with the laws and usages of duel- 
ling; and it seemed a matter in which a 
knowledge of them might be essential. At 
last I thought of consulting a relative of my 
own, an officer whose regiment was then 
quartered in Dublin. Charles and I had spent 
some evenings with him in barracks; and 
having obtained Charles’ permission to com- 
municate all the circumstances to him, I set 
off without losing a moment to ask his advice. 

At the time of which 1 write, the law of 
public opinion did not bear so strongly against 
the practice of duelling as it does now. A 
duel, even where its termination was fatal, 
was esteemed a light matter. In this, as in 
every other instance, the tone of general feel- 
ing influences that of individuals. I confess [ 
looked upon the matter in which I was en- 
gaged in a light very different from what I 
would now regard it. This much I may just 
hint in extenuation of myself to those who 
may be disposed to try my conduct by a rule 
more unerring than the fluctuating laws of 
public opinion. The world has grown wiser 
upon the subject since — the same years have 
taught me much. No one, perhaps, has ever 
passed through the changes and chances of a 
varied life without feeling that much of wis- 
dom lies in the lessons of experience. 

With some difficulty I made my way to 
Major Williams, in his apartments at George’s- 
street barracks. He listened calmly to my 
story. 

‘* The fellow escaped too lightly,’’ he said, 
when I had concluded. ‘ Of course he will 
send a challenge. Wilson must, of course, 
meet him ; but he is not to receive his fire ; 
he may shoot him the first time if he can.” 

I mentioned to him what I had heard of 
the skill of the other. He started and be- 
trayed visible emotion. ‘‘ Poor fellow,’’ he 
cried, ‘ this is a cursed system — this villain 
will shoot him like a dog — fellows like him 
insult society ——damn the bully!’ he re- 

eated, bitterly, at the conclusion of the bro- 
~ sentences which he had uttered half as an 
address to me, and half soliloquizing. 

‘*‘ Are you up to such matters!” he said 
eagerly. 

“T can’t say I am,’’ I replied. 

‘* Did you ever load a pistol !”’ 

‘*T have,’’ said I. 





' yawned, Outside the gate, a 
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time. She reddened and withdrew it, with 
something like an expression of anger. 

Mr. Irving’s carriage was at the door; he 
pressed Charles to accompany him, and remain 
all night. Charles pleaded business as an 
excuse. 

‘* Well,”’ said the other, ‘‘come out to 
breakfast with me ; get up early, and do your 
business first. Nine o’clock,’”’ he poten as 
the carriage rolled off. 

‘* Yes,”’ answered Charles, and proceeded to 
make his way home, with some rather gloomy 
reflections as to the probability of his keep- 
ing his engagement. 

That night he addressed two letters, one to 
Mr. Irving, and the other to Ellen, both of 
which he entrusted to my care to deliver, in 
case he should fall. 

The college gates had just opened next 
morning, when Major Williams, true to his 
appointment, came to Charles Wilson’s rooms. 
Charles and [ were both waiting for him. He 
was wrapped up in a military cloak, under 
which he carried a box, which, of course, I 
conjectured to contain a case of pistols. 

‘* Make haste, Wilson,”’ he said. ‘‘ I have 
been kept waiting at these cursed gates until 
the hour for opening came. Your college 
clock is, like everything else about it, infernally 
slow.” 

Charles put out the candle which was 
burning on the table, and we moved down 
stairs. It was a rainy morning ; a thick miz- 

-aling rain was drifted in our faces, As we 
sed through the college gates, two or three 
lf-sleeping porters eyed us en and 
ack car was 
waiting ; on one Side of it a gentleman sat, 
beside whom the major desired me to get. 

- Charles and he got upon the other. 
‘* Where now, yer honor ?”’ said the driver, 
. touching his hat with a leer that implied that 

he anticipated the answer. 

‘* Up Dame Street,”’ said the major, sternly, 
anxious tu avoid the inquisitiveness of a porter 
who loitered lazily after us. 

The driver applied the whip to the thing of 
skin aud bones which supplied the place of a 
horse, and the animal dashed forwards witha 
speed. which his appearance did not promise. 

‘*To the Acres, yer honor?’’ said the 
driver, when he had gone far enough to need 
fresh directions. ‘The major nodded assent. 

‘*Gee up, my ould play-boy,”’ said the fel- 
low to his horse; and he applied the lash 
with a zest that seemed to indicate that he 
expected some sport and good pay. 

The first dawn of day was scarcely discerni- 
ble. .The lamps were all burning in the 
streets. Scarcely any one was astir. It was 
altogether a dismal morning, and, wrapped 

* up in our cloaks, on the crazy vehicle on 
. which we sat, we seemed a dismal party. 
, Not a word,was spoken, The gentleman who 
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sat next me, I presumed to be a surgeon ; 
but we had enough to do to keep the rain and 
foggy air out of our mouths, by keeping our 
mufflers close to them, and neither of us 


spoke. 

We had reached that part of the Phcenix 
Park where the road winds at the bottom of 
the glen, the sides of which are thickly 
covered with hawthorns. I do not know 
whether it has any particular name. A lady 
of my acquaintance has assured me that it is 
called ‘ The Valley of Thorns ;’’ but I more than 
suspect that her own poetical taste has been the 
source of this appropriate name. About one 
hundred yards above the magazine, the major 
desired the car to stop. We were then just 
in the very heart of the Valley of Thorns; we 
struck off the roads at once. ‘The light was by 
this time so clear that we could distinctly dis- 
cern objects. Just as we passed an old haw- 
thorn tree, a most extraordinary apparition 
burst upon our sight. I need not tax my 
reader’s patience by circumlocution. It was 
that of Sally Browne. None of the entire 
party knew her except Charles, and even he at 
first did not recognize her. She presented, 
certainly, a most singular appearance, stand- 
ing in our path in that sequestered situation. 
Her long hair was streaming behind—the red 
band could not confine it to her head. She 
rushed down, and looked from one to another 
of the party. She soon recognized the object 
of her search. 

‘* Master Charles,” said she, looking stead- 
ily in his face, ‘‘ de you remember when 
last I saw you I speyed, Master Charles, and 
my speying is come true.’’ 

Even the eoolness of Major Williams was 
completely disconcerted by this singular in- 
terruption. 

‘Sally Browne,’’ said Charles, ‘“‘ what in 
the name of Heaven brings you here ?”’ 

‘‘ What brings me here? I know what 
brings you here. Did you not revenge me 
long ago — long, long ago? — and now —he’s 
gone up there — he would have taken my life 

ut for them that were with him, who said ‘it 
was a sin to harm the mad girl. Istood in 
his road like his wraith, and [ cursed him — 
and he trembled like that tree that the wind ’s 
shaking. It’s a morning, Master Charles, 
that one would fear to meet their bad con- 
science; I cursed him — here — cursed — 
cursed.”’ 

‘* What, in the name of Heaven, is the 
meaning of this?” said Major Williams, in a 
whisper to Charles, 

‘**The curse be upon him,”’ said Charles, 
earnestly ; ‘‘ this — this is his doing.” 

‘* The speying ’s come out, Master Charles, 
when they that heard it are with the dead. 
I’m wilder now, but not so light-hearted.’’ 

** Poor, poor soul!” said the major, feel- 
ingly. 
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‘‘ Sally,’’ said Charles, ‘‘ we have not time 
to talk now ; go back home again ; this is no 
place for you at this hour.” 

‘¢Home!’’ she cried, with an _hysteric 

, scream, that was something like a whoop ; 
‘*home! I have no home —I must wander 
the wide world till I meet with the old man 
—the dead man with the white hairs — my 
home ’s the home of the wind— but I'll go 
—I’ll not stop you as I stopped him —I 
tracked him these three days, and I found out 
that he was coming here, and I met him to 
curse him —and [ saw his heart all wither 
up, and now I’m gone to wander for the 
dead man — the old man with the gray head 
—my father—~ father — father!” and, still 
muttering these words, she passed us at a 
rapid step, and disappeared among the white- 
thorns. 

The delay had kept us so much that we 
had not time to ask for explanation of this 
singular occurrence. I heard Charles say to 
the major, ‘* A victim of his perfidy.”’ The 
major sighed heavily, and we walked on. 

A few minutes more brought us to the 
ground. Mr. Leeson and his second were 
there before us ; and a third person, whom I 
recognized as the gentleman to whom I had 


attributed the office of dog-stealer. Mr. Lee- 
son had brought no surgeon. 7 this time 
the light was clear enough for all our pur- 


oses. The gentleman who was to act as Mr. 
eson’s second stepped out to Major Wil- 
liams : — 

**You have taken proper precautions —a 
professional gentlemar?, I presume,”’ said he, 
in a tone that seemed to imply that his friend 
had no need of such precautions. 

‘*T have done all, sir,’’ said the veteran, 
‘that I thought right,’ with a dignified 
tone. 

‘¢ Very probably,’’ said the other, dryly. 

- We. oe sew ready for Seaton,” eld 
the major in a tone approaching to haughti- 
ness. 

** Quite,” replied the other, in a voice of 
imperturbable composure. 

hey moved a little further from their 
principals to settle preliminaries. 

‘* Twelve paces,” said Mr. Leeson’s second, 
with an appearance of sang froid. 

** No, sir,”’ said the major, sternly. 

‘* It’s the usual distance.” 

‘*T believe, sir,”’ said the major, ‘‘ the chal- 
lenged party has a right to some discretion ; I 
wish fifteen.”’ 

The other retired to consult his principal ; 
they talked awhile in visible agitation. 

The major eyed them with a look, of which 
the scorn was not concealed. 

‘*Major Williams,” said the other, re- 
turning, ‘‘ my friend seeks satisfaction for an 
outrageous insult — the distance you propose 
is too great.”’ 
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‘Then, sir,’ said the major, “ you can 
have no objection to nine ?”’ 

I felt my blood run cold. 

**Tt would be little better than murder,”’ 
said the other. 

‘* Nine, sir,’’ taking no notice of what he 
said, said the major; ‘‘ you have refused fif- 
teen; I am anxious, on the part of my friend, 
to give you every satisfaction.” 

fter some few words, the ground was 
measured at nine paces. When Mr. Leeson 
was placed, he became deadly pale. His coat 
was open, so as to expose a part of his linen 
on his breast. He attempted to button it ; but 
his hand trembled so violently that he could 
not. The doug-stealer remarked it, and but- 
toned it for him. 

The seconds loaded the pistols, and handed 
each to his respective friend. Some few words 
had previously passed between Major Williams 
and Charles, at which I moved off, that I 
might not overhear. He now handed him his 
pistol, and we all moved off. ‘ 

The word was given — there was first one 
report —an instant afterwards the other. I 
trembled to look round. I heard: some one 
exclaim, with an oath, “ He’s killed!” I 
looked towards the spot where Charles stood, 
certain that my eyes would be blasted by the 
sight of his bleeding corpse. But he stood, 
just in the attitude in which he had fired. 
Opposite to him his friends had raised up his 
unfortunate antagonist. 

Iran towards him. Our surgeon was be- 
side him. The wounded man had his hand 
upon his left side, indicating the direction 
the ball had taken. He had opened up his 
coat and waistcoat to search for the wound — 
the ball had carried in a portion of his dress 
into the wound. The surgeon shook his 
head, 

The dying man perceived it. ‘* I know it,” 
he cried; ‘‘[’m done — curse it—I wanted 
his blood, and he has mine — curse him !’’ he 
cried, as he clenched his fist. ‘* Nine paces — 
it should have been three — then we would 
have gone together — curse that mad banshee 
— CURSE you ALL!” he roared with a fiendish 
energy. A few more terrible imprecations, a 
few gnashes of the teeth, and that ferocious 
spirit had passed away. 

There was silence for some seconds ; the 
surgeon was the first to break it. 

‘* Fly, gentlemen,” he said; ‘* it’s all over 
here.”’ 

The admonition to fly was quickened by the 
appearance of a party rapidly moving to- 
wards us. All dispersed in different directions 
— Major Williams almost dragging with him 
his unheeding principal. There was some- 
thing terrible in thus leaving the corpse of a 
fellow-creature, who, but a few minutes be- 
fore, had come with us in health and strength. 
I felt I could not fly. Iwas amazed when 
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I found that the party approaching was that 
of Mr. Fortescue. 

‘< It’s all over,” I said, pointing to the spot 
where the dead body lay. 

‘*¢ Gracious Heaven !’”’ exclaimed Fortescue, 
‘* it is Leeson!” 

I answered in the affirmative. He walked 
over where he lay stiff upon the sod. He 
gazed upon the dead ,body with a strange ex- 
pression of features. I thought there was 
something of satisfaction in the consciousness 
that he had himself escaped. He said noth- 
ing, however, but merely asked me the dis- 
tance they had been placed. 

‘¢ Ah,”’ said he, ‘he had a second up to 
his business. He saved his life — perhaps, 
mine too. Leeson would have hit his heart 
at twelve — but he was unaccustomed to nine ; 
besides, he was at heart a coward, and he got 
afraid.” 

He turned away from the corpse, apparent- 
ly well satisfied that he was not occupying its 

lace. . 

‘¢Tt’s a nice morning’s work,”’ he said, 
with an expression half of gayety, half melan- 
choly. He took his intended second’s arm 
and they walked off. 


Charles kept his appointment with Mr. 
Irving that morning. ‘‘ He had gotten up 
early and done his business.” Of course he 
communicated to him the transaction. Mr. 
Irving was greatly shocked. The entire mat- 
ter, however, raised Charles in his estima- 
tion. When he had a little recovered from the 
shock, he began to question Charles about the 
particulars of the quarrel. 

‘* Did the fellow say I wanted to hook him 
in’—bad luck to his impudence! — did he 
dare to say it? Well, Charles, you area brave 
fellow ; a pity your name ’s not Irving; you 
would be worthy of it. Maybe, Charles, 

ou might take it yet,’’ he added, significant- 
i You must hide, Charles, for a little 
while. I suppose there will be a coroner’s 
jury. You will not be prosecuted, but you had 
better Reep out of the way just now. I know 
no better hiding-place than just where you 
are. You must not let yourself be seen 
by daylight; you can take out one of the 
horses, and have a gallop by moonlight for 
exercise. The search will not be very dili- 
= for you; and this, very likely, is the 
ast place they will think of looking. I re- 
member the old woman in the country used 
constantly to put you in the chimney-corner 
to avoid the smoke, when the whole house 
was full of it. And sometimes you may 
avoid danger by staying near to it. Even if 
ou are taken, the worst is a few weeks in 
jail, and of course a verdict of net guilty.” 

Thus lightly did he talk of a transaction in 
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which a fellow-creature had been sent to his 
last account— 


With all his imperfections on his head. 


The coroner’s jury, after examining one or 
two witnesses, found a verdict —* That de- 
ceased came by his death by a shot fired by 
Charles Wilson, Edward Williams and another 
being assisting thereat, and that the value of 
said pistol was twenty shillings.’’ The coro- 
ner, on this very grammatical verdict, issued 
his warrant for the apprehension of Charles 
Wilson, and Edward Williams. 

It was generally said that there was gross 
mismanagement in allowing a coroner’s in- 
quest at all. I could not help thinking it a 
very natural result of leaving 4 body, with a 
= bullet in its side, lying in his majesty’s 

ark, 
, Major Williams obtained six weeks’ leave 
of absence the very day the duel was fought. 

Mr. Irving made very light of the legal 
proceedings ; but Charles, in his own mind, 
could not divest himself of anxiety. The duel 
had been fought at an irregular distance ; he 
had cvatiant the expression of Mr. Leeson’s 
second, ‘*It will be regular murder ;’’ and 
just before the pistol had been placed in his 
hand, Major Williams had said to him, “ Re- 
member, there is no time for foolery now ;” 
words which Charles feared that others might 
have overheard, and which, manifestly, were 
meant as advice to shoot his antagonist if he 
could; for I believe he was correct in his 
opinion, that when two gentlemen challenge 
each other to deadly combat, and fire loaded 
pistols, each towards the other, with the best 
aim they can, it alters quite the character of 
the transaction if anything has occurred, 
which would give reasonable ground of sus- 
picion that either of them did all this with 
any intention of shooting the other. 

Charles, therefore, entertained reasonable 
fears that all the circumstances I have men- 
tioned, by furnishing grounds for such a sus- 
ag ener tell against him on his trial. 

is imagination was haunted with the most 
dismal visions of the future ; perhaps only the 
reflection of remorse for the past. 

He could not but feel remorse. None of my 
readers can know—I pray they may never 
know — the feelings of the man that has ever, 
under any circumstances, taken away a life. 
Blood, no matter how justly shed, leaves a 
stain upon the hand that sheds it. The 
shadow of the murderer’s curse darkens where 
the curse itself does not fall. ‘ He whe 
sheddeth man’s blood,’’ still walks in the 
gloom of that shadow. It is a terrible con- 
sciousness to feel that you have been forced to 
cut short a fellow-being’s days. The soul 
darkens under the solemn sanction by which 
He who gave it guards the awful sacredness 
of human life. 
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If this feeling attaches itself to the mere 
act of taking away human life, even where 
the necessity that justifies it is most plain, 
much more did it exist in all its bitterness, 
when Charles had shed a fellow-creature’s 
blood under circumstances, the propriety of 
which he could not help feeling questionable. 
Not but that he reasoned himself into the 
belief that it was an act of self-defence; in 
truth, it was so when he was en d in 
combat ; but why had he thus placed himself 
in a position in which he was forced to take 
another’s life to save his own? In defence, he 
reasoned with himself, of those charities of 
social life, which it is the first duty of every 
man to guard from aggression. 

He might have calmed all the secret up- 
braidings of his conscience by this reasoning, 
if it had not been that he saw, in the glance 
of Ellen, her judgment that he had done 
wrong. He dare not allude to the subject in 
her presence; but there was an air of calm 
and resigned melancholy about her, which 
seemed to denote that a wound was ranklin 
at her heart. The bloom of health had fl 
from her pale cheek, and often did the large 
tear fall unbidden from her eye. 

Charles could not but mark the change. 
Day after day he passed in her society, until 
his whole sopl became absorbed in the passion 
that preyed on it. Yet.there was something 
in the calm and settled melancholy of her 
look —in the quiet sorrow that dimmed her 
eye—in the meek paleness of her cheek, 
which, while it added to her loveliness, seemed 
to awe into silence even love. 

A few weeks thus passed, and the time 
eame when Charles and his companion sur- 
rendered themselves to trial. A previous ip- 
timation from Mr. Leeson’s friends had as- 
sured Mr. Irving that they would take no steps 
to prosecute. ‘The trial was a mere matter of 
form — the prisoners were arraigned for the 
murder of Edward Leeson—a jury were im- 
pannelled —no witnesses appeared—and a 
verdict of not guilty was pronounced, 

The day of his trial he drove home with Mr. 
Irving in his carriage. The joy of that gen- 
tleman manifested itself in a manner more 
expressive than was usual. He repeatedly 
shook Charles’ hand. 

** Well, my boy,” he cried, “ it’s all over 
now — not guilty — it can never come against 
you again, It was far better for you tostand 
a trial — not guilty —huzza, my “he 

His joy subsided a little into a reflective 
mood. ‘* Well, this is a glorious constitution 
under which we live—no man can be twice 
tried for the same offence. Quit forever, my 
boy — it is a glorious constitution.” 

Charles heartily concurred in the eulogium 
on the free genius of British law. 

‘* Your aunt must see you a free man,”’ 
cried the good-hearted old gentleman, as he 
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desired the coachman to drive to the cottage. 
Charles’ heart fluttered in his bosom at the 
direction. 

Mr. Irving's delight at Charles’ acquittal 
appeared to have carried him quite away from 
his usual sobriety of demeanor. ‘‘ Jane,”’ he 
cried, as soon as he entered the cottage, 
‘* come and see your nephew quite free — not 
guilty, huzza !” 

Mrs. Irving heartily embraced Charles, and 
welcomed him, as she said, back to liberty. 
Her congratulations, however, were mixed with 
tears. ‘There was one, however, who met 
him pale and trembling. She had no con- 

atulations either on her countenance or her 

ips. Faintly she held out her hand, and with 
an effort she murmured, ‘‘ Charles, I am glad 
— you are — acquitted.’’ 

** Come, come, Ellen,”’ cried her uncle, the 
ardent character of whose joy deemed such 
cold congratulations peculiarly inappropriate : 
“come, Miss, you are more glad than any of 
us. No pretence,” he added, in a significant 
tone. Charles’ face became scarlet—a slight 
tinge passed over the paleness of Ellen's cheek. 
She sat down without speaking, and took up 
her work, which was lying on the table. 

‘¢ Well, well,”’ said her uncle, ‘* you women 
are the queerest beings in creation ; it’s well 
for them,”’ he added, smiling, ‘that keep 
clear of you. There she is, happy in her 
heart to see her cousin back, and she looks as 
if she was just ready to cry — women always 
cry on their wedding day —I “—— it ’s the 
best method of ae joy. Here, here,” 
he added impatiently ; ‘‘ I know it all, Ellen,” 
and he caught her hand. ‘Here, Charles, 
take her hand—TI know it all.”” But the 
hand was sternly withdrawn. The old gen- 
tleman was surprised. ‘‘ Perverse, perverse,” 
he muttered. ‘‘ Here, Jane, we ‘Il leave them 
to themselves. Charles may make something 
of her; I can’t.’’ 

Without giving her time for resistance, he 
hurried Mrs. Irving through an open case- 
ment into the garden, leaving the young sa 

le alone. Ellen did not raise her eyes from 

er work, but her face was deadly pale. 
Charles stood leaning on the mantel-piece. 
For some minutes he was silent. 

‘¢ Ellen,’ he said at last, ‘‘ Ellen, there is 
no need of affectation between us; you know 
I have loved you long—don’t you, Ellen, 
know that I have loved you for years?” 

**T do, Charles,”’ ead the other calmly, 
without raising her eyes. Charles drew a 
chair close to her; she was trembling vio- 
lently. ‘‘ And, Ellen,” he added, softly, 
“may I not believe that you have loved 
me?’ 

The other made no reply: tears fell ie « 
and fast upon the embroidery at which she 
was working. 

Charles laid his hand upon her arm ; his 
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own heart was throbbing violently ; she started 
— she looked full in his face. 

‘* Charles,"’ she said, ‘‘ there is no need of 
affectation ; I have loved you, but never, never 
speak to me on the subject again !”’ 

There was an expression of agony mingled 
with determination, in the manner she made 
the request, that gave it more the appearance 
of a command. 

*« Ellen, dear,’’ said Charles, but he knew 
not what to add; it was a pause of deep and 
painful embarrassment to both —*‘ will you 
not be mine — mine forever ?”’ 

She had risen from her seat, pale and breath- 
less; she seemed like some marble statue, 
chiselled with incomparable skill ; her hair, 
black as the raven’s wing, fell down in glossy 
ringlets ; the blood had left her lips. 

‘** Charles,’’ she said, evidently with an ef- 
fort ; ‘‘ Charles, never, never speak to me on 
this subject again ; it must not be; I dare 
not — no, I dare not. You have taken away a 
fellow-creature’s life ; I dare not—I would 
share with you poverty and suffering, but I 
dare not share God’s displeasure.”’ 

As she uttered these words, she looked up 
to heaven, as if for support. Charles reasoned 
with her; he addressed to her the arguments 
by which he had silenced his own conscience 
— ‘It was self-defence,”’ he said. 

‘ Self-defence !’’? she answered ; ‘‘ Charles, 
dear, do not deceive yourself; why did you 
meet him in mortal combat? It was not self- 
defence that took you to the place.”’ 

‘* No, Ellen,” he answered, ‘‘ but it was the 
defence of what is dearer to me than life; I 
could not hear you spoken lightly of; I risked 
my life first,’’ 

‘¢ Charles, dear,’’ she answered, in a tone 
of tenderness, ‘‘ Charles, will this be a good 
excuse to your God for taking away the life 
he gave? What harm did those words do 
me! Were they worth being washed out in 
the blood of an immortal being ?”’ 

Charles was awed by the solemnity of her 
manner. ‘No man could listen to it, Ellen, 
and*hot punish it.”’ 

‘Vengeance is mine, Charles, God says ; 
it was not for you to take it from him— it 
was not for you to send a sinner to his pres- 
ence.” 

In vain did Charles reason, and argue, and 
entreat. The simple girl answered every 
argument by an appeal to the words of the 
Bible, ‘Thou shalt not kill.” Sternly did 
she refuse to be entreated. ‘I did love you,” 
she said, ‘* but my duty demands that I should 
forget that. I would have borne an thing, 
but I dare not displease my God; perhaps 1t 
is a mercy. My foolish head had its dreams 
of “ee here below; — are gone for- 
ever. 1 will now think only of God.” 





She uttered those words in the spirit of one 
of those religionists who, in the Catholic 
church, solemaly dedicate themselves to God ; 
indeed, as she spoke —her hands clasped in 
the attitude of attention; the calmness of 
resignation settling with a lovely radiance on 
her pale and sorrowful features; her eyes 
turned upwards, as if to gaze henceforward 
only on heavenly things — she might, but for 
her dress, have been the original of the beau- 
tiful picture of ‘‘ the Nun.”’ 


Charles still hoped that time would wear 
away, in Ellen’s mind, the stern resolution 
which now alone seemed to interfere between 


‘him and perfect happiness. But when weeks 


had passed away, and no change came over 
the spirit of that dream of duty, he gave him- 
self up to the hopelessness of despair; he 
looked upon it as a judgment from God for 
having taken life. I might tell of scenes of 
suffering such as seemed enough to atone for 

uilt far worse than his. There was in the 

ark and gloomy history of the next few 
months, a chapter of truth which many might 
pronounce too highly colored even for ro- 
mance; it is time, however, that I should 
bring this chapter to a close. 

Ellen’s health and spirits declined so much, 
that her mother removed to the south of Eng- 
land, in —— that the change might restore 
her. Mr. Irving, who was deeply attached to 
his niece, accompanied her. Some short time 
afterwards, Charles Wilson left the country 
without bidding me farewell. I supposed that 
he had gone to sume foreign climate, in the 
hopes of finding an early grave. I heard 
nothing of any of the party until, some months 
afterwards, casting my eye over ‘one of the 
English papers, I met the following announce- 
ment, under the head of marriages :— 


‘‘In the church of South Molton, Devon- 
shire, by the Venerable the Archdeacon of 
——,, Charles Wilson, Esq., Barrister at Law, 
to Ellen, only daughter of the Reverend Charles 
Irving, late rector of ——, in the diocese of 
Dublin.” 


Many years had elapsed, when I saw them 
both happy and honored in the midst of a 
growing family. Mrs. Irving was sitting by 
their fireside in a venerable arm-chair, smilin 
on the domestic circle. Mr. Irving had died 
full of years and honor, and left all his wealth 
to his nephew and niece, with the exception 
of an annuity to his maiden sister, who-spent 
the rest of her life wheeling about in a wheel- 
chair, and drinking the waters at Bath. 
Charles had taken the name of Irving, and 
transferred himself to the English bar, where 
he had settled down into a snug situation. 
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SLEEPERS AWAKENED. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
SLEEPERS AWAKENED. 


Tnx phenomenon of trance is a subject al- 
most equally interesting to the imaginative 
and the scientific. The world, when in its 
infancy, recorded the marvel in the myths of 
the Seven Champions of Christendom, and the 
hundred years’ repose of the Beauty of Faéry- 
dom ; and as these dreams of imagination 
faded before the awakening power of knowl- 
edge, philosophers and grave physicians took 
up the tale, and sought to explain a mystery 
still full of darkness and awe. 

Néw, although of late the philosophic pub- 
lic have appeared more interested in sending 
people to sleep than in waking them up — as 
in mesmerism and electro-biology —it is pos- 
sible that two or three incidents of the natural 
resurrection of the supposed dead, may not be 
void of interest to the general reader, We 
will begin with a winter’s tale, to which we 
listened, under a most favorable conjunction 
of domestic and friendly planets, this last 
Christmas ; the narrator being grandson to 
the heroine, and of course able to vouch for 
its authenticity. 

Once upon a time — somewhere in the reign 
of George II.—a certain German colonel, in 
the service of the house of Hanover married 
a young English lady of great beauty and 
little fortune. In accordance with a courte- 
ous modern fashion, not common, however, in 
those days, some noble friends of the bride 
offered the young couple a home during the 
honeymoon, in their ancient and splendid 
castle in the north of England. The hospital- 
ity was accepted ; and, as at the end of that 
period the soldier was suddenly compelled to 
rejoin his regiment, and embark for Germany, 
then the scene of war, the lady’s stay was to 
be prolonged, at the request of her hostess, 
till his return, That period never came. He 
fell in battle a few months after his departure, 
and his wife did not long survive him. She 
died after giving birth to a daughter, whom 
on her deat “bed she commended to the guar- 
dianship and care of Lady P——. 

The trust was accepted. The orphan thus 
cast upon their protection was reared by Lord 
and Lady P as their own child in all 
things save one. They were Romanists ; but 
her mother having been of the Church of Eng- 
land, their sense of honor prevailed, and the 
had her educated in the reformed faith, send- 
ing her every Sunday to the clergyman of the 
parish for religious instruction. She grew up 
a beautiful woman, accomplished also beyond 
her sex in those days ; oa so it chanced that 
Lord P——’s third son, returning from his 
continental tour, was struck by the change 
time had wrought in his heretofore playmate, 
and forthwith fell in love with the portionless 
but bewitching little heretic. Now, it might 
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fairly be imagined, that they who had loved 
and reared the young girl as their own daugh- 
ter, and who had proved themselves so gener- 
ous, just, and honorable, would have gladly 
sanctioned this union; but it was not so. 
Her religion—albeit she owed it to them- 
selves — was an objection not to be overcome, 
even although she offered to change her faith, 
which, taught only at intervals, and contra- 
dicted by the habits and tone of thought of 
her daily associates, had not taken very firm 
root. Such a conversion, in truth, might 
justly be suspected under the circumstances, 
and the usual plan, therefore, was adopted — 
the lovers were separated. Lord P—* pro- 
cured a commission for his son in the army of 
Frederick the Great of Prussia, and sent the 
young lady on a trip to Portugal, under the 
care of the English ambassador, who was his 
intimate friend, trusting that she might meet 
with somebody abroad who would prove a suc- 
cessful rival to the young soldier. 

If worldly prudence was not one of William 
P——’s virtues, its lack was no’ apparent in 
his new position. He was serving a master 
who was not at all inclined to think discretion 
the better part of valor, and who watched with 
admiration through his telescope the desperate 
and daring courage with which the young 
Englishman carried a difficult post in his 
second battle. Turning to one of the officers 
of his staff when the day was won, Frederick 
desired him to summon ‘that brave English 
captain” to his presence. He was respect- 
fully reminded that the young soldier did not 
hold that rank. ‘‘ He has done so from the 
moment I remarked his conduct,’’ was the re- 
ply. In the same summary style of promo- 
tion, the king greeted the Englishman at the 
close of another battle as ‘‘ Major P——,”’ 
adding a gracious wish to know if there were 
anything the young officer desired which he, 
Frederick, could grant. No more unwelcome 
reply could have been devised than the one 
made to this royal kindness. Major P 
respectfully requested permission to quit t 
service! Frederick heard him with as mu 
surprise as displeasure ; but after his implied 
promise to grant the request, he could not 
refuse. An order of dismissal was therefore 
drawn out officially, ending, according to the 
usual form, thus: ‘‘ Major P—— is therefore 
at liberty to go ——,”’ the blank being left for 
the king to fill in. The angry Frederick added 
these words: ‘‘ au diable, Frederick Rex.” 
This curious dismissal and royal autograph 
are still preserved in Major P——’s family. 

The officer did not go in the direction indi- 
cated ; he merely proceeded to a country, the 
fiends of which are, according to a sailor’s 

roverb, ‘‘ too civil by half.”” He went to 
Portugal ; and, shortly after his arrival in 
Lisbon, renewed, as a matter of course, his 
family intimacy with the English ambassador, 
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who having never heard of the forbidden love- 
ges between his fair charge and the 
younger son of the P——s, made him always 
welcome at the Embassy ; and so the days glided 
happily away, till a letter from the ambassa- 
dor communicated to Lord P—— the startling 
intelligence of his son’s presence in Lisbon, 
and his frequent visits to his old friend. The 
reply to this missive was a positive prohibition 
to the intercourse of the lovers, with which 
the good-natured envoy was obliged to comply. 
Their enforced estrangement fell heavily on 
both, especially on the lady, whose delicate 
irits became suddenly and strangely affected. 
She grew faint and languid, without apparent- 
ly suffering pain; and finally, to all appear- 
ance, died. The ambassador’s daughters, 
young women of her own age, were greatly 
touched by this tragic catastrophe of the ro- 
mance. The corpse was kept beyond the 
usual time in warm countries; and at their 
earnest and tearful entreaty, the despairing 
lover was permitted once more to behold his 
fair betrothed before the grave closed over her. 
It was the night preceding the intended inter- 
ment ; the coffin, which had already received 
its cold, still inmate, was placed upon a table 
covered with a black pall; the chamber was 
hung with black, and dimly lighted by large 
wax tapers, placed at the head of the bier. 
Tremblingly, the young man raised the veil 
which covered the face of the dead, and gazed 
upon the calm, fixed, colorless features in 
silent agony ; then, bending down, he kissed 
the white lips fervently again and again — 
and oh, strange marvel of nature! the tale of 
the Sleeping Beauty became a reality ; 


A touch, a kiss ! the charm was snapt ; 


the lips trembled slightly, the eyelids moved ; 
and the truth—enough to have turned a 
weaker head — flashed on him: she was not 
dead, but in a trance! With wonderful pres- 
ence of mind, he extinguished the lights, 
lifted the sleeper from her coffin, and bore her 
into the next room, thus saving her from per- 
haps a fatal shock. Gradually the vital powers 
were restored ; but no commands could now 
keep William P—— from her whom he had 
thus restored from the grave. 

There had been no possibility of doubtin 
the reality of the trance, The young lady h 
been insensible, cold, motionless, and, in the 
judgment of her physicians, dead for more 
than a week ; and a full and faithful account 
of this strange incident was forwarded by the 
ambassador — now an intercessor for the lovers 
— to Lord P. But, singular and touch- 
ing as the incident was, it wrought no change 
in the sternness of the parents’ determination ; 
and feeling that he could not again expose his 
betrothed to such suffering, and hoping that 
when the deed was irrevocable they should be 
pardoned, William married the fair sleeper in 





defiance of all prohibitions, and carried her 
with him to England. 

If happiness were to be estimated by worldly 
au apne it had been better perchance for 
er to have slept on. They wrote a supplica- 
tion for pardon to Lord and Lady P—— as 
soon as they reached London; but no reply 
was vouchsafed, no pardon ever granted, and 
the rash young couple found themselves in the 
great city friendless and destitute, the younger 
son’s allowance having been discontinued by 
his father. What was to be done? Never 
were moral courage and energy more needed. 
But the fair sleeper possessed both ; she was, 
moreover, an excellent artist, painting flowers 
admirably, and in those days the market for 
talent was not overstocked: perhaps, also, 
her story may have been whispered abroad, 
and the secret interest of the ambassador ex- 
erted in her behalf. She sold her paintings 
and little fancy articles —the fashion of the 
times — screens, and baskets, and painted 
fans, successfully, and thus supported her 
husband and herself. Strange contrast must 
their life have presented from its earlier years ! 
Instead of the stateliest of England’s homes 
—the poor obscure lodging; instead of all 
luxury and ease, appliances and means to 
boot of grandeur —the toil and the struggle 
for daily bread. Yet they were very happy. 
Both had doubtless learned the insufficiency 
of wealth and station to confer bliss, and 
found pleasures undreamed of before in the 
exercise of talent, in the pretty, needful toil, 
in the thousand little ties of sympathy and 
mutual hopes and fears, comfortings and en- 
couragings. The fancy loves to dwell upon 
the interior of that home: the quaint little 
room with its old-fashioned furniture, the few 
stiff chairs, the polished table, the worked 
fire-screen, partially protecting the fair young 
artist from the blaze of the cheerful fire as she 
bends over her task, and groups of roses and 
lilies, and all the sweet old-world flowers, 
upon her paper, or on the velvet or tiffany 
destined for her lady-employers ; whilst her 
husband, seated at her side, beguiles the Inces- 
sant toil of its weariness by reading to her in 
a low sweet voice, or telling her of the great 
Frederick, and of the battles fought beneath 
the Prussian eagle. This is the fairest side 
of the picture. Many a real care and harass- 
ing anxiety must, nevertheless, have haunted 
the mind of the sleeper awakened, especially 
when the birth of her child, a daughter, de- 
manded greater exertion and larger means. 
But there was no end to the ups and downs 
in the life of the honorable William P——. 
About this time, a distant relative, who had 
been interested by the romance of his love, 
died, and left him a large fortune — a greater 
trial than poverty to many a spirit. For a 
time, however, they enjoyed this sunshine of 





fortune — the more, indeed, from recent pri- 
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vation and poverty ; but William was not — 
as his story thus far has shown — gifted with 
any great store of worldly prudence. There 
were numerous bubbles afloat in that day, 
marvellous contrivances for making—or, 
more certainly, marring — fortunes in an in- 
credibly short space of time; and he was 
seized with the prevailing mania, entered 
into a wild aqevetine, and lost nearly all 
the wealth that had been so opportunely sent. 

Once more the gaunt spectre, poverty, stood 
in the path of the sleeper, at a time, too, 
when the energy and spirit of youth had fled ; 
and this time it forced the separation which 
nothing had been able to effect before. Wil- 
liam P—— resolved to return to Prussia, and 
reénter the service of Frederick ; whilst his 
wife and their only daughter established a 
school for young ladies, with the money still 
remaining from their recent wealth. And 
thus years rolled by. The patient, industri- 
ous mother succeeded in retrieving some por- 
tion of their losses; the rash, eager, but 
generous husband, won laurels and wounds 
in still quicker succession. The daughter 
married, and became ultimately the grand- 
mother of the narrator of the story; and, 
finally, General William P—— returned, a 
few limbs minus, and very gray, but still 
fondly beloved, to his home, and died, full 
of years and honors, in the arms of his 
awakened sleeper. 

Let us next introduce our reader to a small 
chamber in a country parsonage, a little later 
in the same century. The room presented a 
— picture of neatness, quiet, and repose. 

t was very plainly furnished, but manifested 
a certain elegance and refinement in the ar- 
rangement of the few simple ornaments on 
the chimney-piece, the flowers and books, and 
the old china cup of cooling drink that stood 
on a small mes table by the open window, 
through which the warm air of summer stole 
softly, laden with perfume from the mignon- 
ette and stocks that flourished in the little 
garden beneath it. The sun’s rays, broken 
by the fresh green leaves of a large walnut- 
tree, cast a clear, pleasant light through the 
snowy dimity-curtains of the bed on the face 
of an invalid who lay there, gazing with the 
listlessness of weakness, on the glimpse of blue 
sky visible from the open casement. It was 
a countenance that sunlight might be imag- 
ined to love, so good and gentle was it. Nor 
did its expression belie the heart within. A 
holy, charitable, unselfish man was that vil- 
lage pastor; but with the resemblance he 
bore—and it was a strong one—to Gold- 
smith’s portrait of his brother, there mingled 
much of the thoughtlessness and improvidence 
of the poet himself; and the consequence of 
his boundless charities, and of his ignorance 
of money-matters, had led him into embarrass- 
ments, from which he saw no escape. He 





would have cared little had his difficulties 
affected his own comfort only ; but they fell 
likewise on those dearest to him, and anxiety 
for their sakes preying on his affectionate and 
rather timid spirit ; the probable shame of an 
execution in his house, and the nervous horror 
he felt at the idea of being consigned to a 
prison, had brought on his present illness, 
and haunted his thoughts as he lay there in 
solitude after many restless nights of agonized 
and perplexed reflection, listening to the 
church-bells ringing for Sunday service, at 
which a stranger was to fill his place. From 
the days of Whittington to the present, the 
imagination has frequently given a language 
to those airy voices; and the poor pastor, as 
he lay overpowered and exhausted by long 
hours of painful and fruitless meditation, felt 
the nightmare, like a load of care which op- 
pressed him, pass off as he listened, and a 
childlike faith in the goodness of Providence 
once more dawning on his mind. We do not 

retend to interpret what they whispered, 
Dut it is certain that, soothed by the chimes, 
he yielded to a gentle and profound slumber, 
in which his wife found him shortly after- 
wards. 

Care was at first taken not to break this 

esired repose ; but as noon, evening, night, 
nay, a second day passed, and still it con- 
tinued, his family became alarmed, and tried 
to rouse him. In vain! The awful slumber 
was as inexorable as that of death itself. I¢ 
bound his senses in an iron forgetfulness. 
He could not be awakened by sound or touch. 
Sun after sun rose and set, and still the dee 
sleep continued. Meantime the evils he h 
dreaded gathered round his family. His 
ang condition preserved his personal free- 

om; but am execution was put in his house, 
and his wife and daughters were exposed to 
the direst evils of poverty. The rumor, how- 
ever, of his trance-like slumber was noised 
abroad, and reached the lordly dwelling of a 
nobleman who resided near the spot, though 
he was not one of the clergyman’s purishioners. 
Being much given to the study of physical 
science, he visited the parsonage to request 
permission to see the sleeper, and thus learned 
the varied sorrow that had fallen on its gentle 
inmates. With equal delicacy and generosity 
he proffered as a loan the means of paying 
the harsh creditors, assuring the poor wife 
that if her husband should ever wake, he 
would give him the means of repaying the 
ay obligation. The offer was thank- 
ully accepted, and the debt discharged. For 
the following two days, Lord E—— was a 
regular visitor at the parsonage. 

Sunday morning again dawned — once more 
the sun-light fell on the sleeper’s we and 
the bells called men to pray. side the 
couch were seated the miserable wife and her 
noble friend. The faint, regular breathings 
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of the trance-chained man deepened, and to 
her anxious ear the difference was perceptible, 
though Lord E—— shook his head, as she 
told him of it. She bent eagerly over the 
illow: there was a slight flutter of the eye- 
ids; she held her breath, and —_ er 
hands in an agony of expectation and dawning 
hope. The hand, so long motionless, stirred ; 
the eyes opened : she could not speak for over- 
powering joy. The sleeper raised his head, 
slightly smiled on her, and observed; .‘‘I 
thought I had slept longer —the bell has not 
yet ceased ringing! ” 

He was unconscious that a whole week had 
elapsed since its tones had soothed him to rest. 
The wife fainted, and was conveyed from the 
chamber. ‘The doctor was summoned; he 
found his patient weak, but not otherwise ill. 
A still more extraordinary mental cure had 
been effected by the genius of Sleep: he had 
totally forgotten his threatened difficulties, 
and from that hour recovered rapidly. Lord 
E—— conferred a living of some value on 
him ; and when he was strong enough to bear 
the disclosure, his wife informed him of the 
loan so nobly bestowed on them, and the suf- 
fering from which he had been so marvellously 
preserved. The lesson was not lost. The 
new rector henceforward strove to unite pru- 
dence and generosity ; and a career of worldly 
prosperity, as well as the far greater blessing 
of an implicit and cheerful faith in Providence, 
attended the renewed life of the sleeper 
awakened. 

In both these instances, the sleep or trance 
was dreamless and unconscious. But there is 
one remarkable case on record,* in which the 
body only of the sleeper was subject to this 
death-like thraldom of slumber, the mind 
remaining awake; and the account given by 
the individual who endured this interval of 
life in death, is very singular and interesting. 
She was an attendant on a German princess ; 
and, after being confined to her bed for a great 
length of time, with a nervous disorder, to all 
appearance died. She was laid in a coffin, 
and the day fixed for her interment arrived. 
In accordance with the custom of the place, 
funeral songs and hymns were sung outside 
the door of the chamber in which the fair 
corpse lay. Within they were pas to 
nail on the lid of the coffin, when a slight 
moisture was observed on the brow of the 
dead. The supposed corpse was of course 
immediately removed to a different couch, and 
every means used to restore suspended vitality. 
She recovered, and gave the following singular 
account of her sensations : 


*In an old magazine, dating 1798 ; and also in 
Dr. Crichton’s Essays. 


‘She was perfectly conscious of all that 
ae around her ;"she distinctly heard her 
riends speaking and lamenting her death ; 
she felt them clothe her in the garments of 
the grave, and place her in the coffin. This 
knowledge uced a mental anxiety she 
could not describe. She tried to speak or 
ery, but vainly; she had no power of utter- 
ance; it was equally impossible for her te 
raise her hand or open her eyes, as she vainly 
endeavored to do. She felt as if she were 
imprisoned in a dead body. But when she 
heard them talk of nailing the lid on her, and 
the mournful music of the funeral-hymns 
reached ,her ear, the anguish of her mind 
attained its height, and agony mastering that 
awful spell of unnatural slumber, produced 
the moisture on her brow, which saved her 
from being entombed alive.’’ ‘ 

One more little anecdote of a somewhat 
similar kind, which was related to us on the 
authority of a Hastings fisherman, and we 
will close our paper. It oceurred during the 
cholera. The people of England have an 
especial horror of this terrible scourge, and 
nothing will induce them to believe that the 
infection is in the air, and not in the person 
affected by the complaint; consequently it 
was difficult, in some places, to persuade 
them to perform the last offices for the dead, 
and they hurried the interment of the victims 
of the pestilence with unseemly precipitation. 
A poor seafaring-man, who had been long 
absent from his native land, returning home 
at the time it was raging, found that his wife 
had been dead about three days, and that her 
coffin had been placed in a room with those 
of others, who, lodging in the same dwelling, 
had also perished of the disease. Greatly 
afflicted, the sailor insisted on seeing his dead 
wife. The neighbors would have dissuaded 
him, but his affection and grief disdained all 
fear, and he rushed into the chamber of death. 
There, forcing open the lid of the coffin, and 
bending over the beloved corpse, the rude 
mariner shed tears, which fell fast upon the 

allid face, when suddenly a sound, something 
ike a sigh, was emitted from the white lips, 
and the next instant the exhausted and death- 
like sleeper opened her eyes, and gazed up in 
his face! The joy of the poor fellow may be 
imagined. 

We might multiply instances of this phe- 
nomenon, but as they would probably be 
familiar to the reader, or have at least been 
told before, we shall but add a wish that the 
old adage, ‘‘ Too much of a good thing,”’ may 
not be found a practical truth with regard to 
his sleep ; and wish 


To all and each a fair good-night, 





And pleasing dreams and slumbers light. 
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From Sharpe’s Magazine. 
THE GARDEN OF EDEN. 


FROM A TRAVELLER’S NOTE BOOK. 


I nap been travelling all the weary night, 
aching on my saddle, and longing for repose. 
It was an October morning, crisped with frost, 
when I had to ford the pare river, at 
that time about girth deep. I was strongly 
imbued with the impression that I was now 
entering upon the site of the reputed Garden 
of Eden; the traditionary lore of the Arme- 
nians now occupying the district was to this 
effect; they will have it that Adam was an 
Armenian, and that he was of their own 
color, though from whence the black race 
proceeded they never could make out. The 
stream was diverted into different channels, 
from one of which I drank, and would 
imagine it to be the spot where Father Adam 
had similarly refreshed himself, nearly six 
thousand years ago, though he had not the 
advantage of my drinking-cup. 

What a wild and desolate aspect did this 
reputed Eden present to me! the low and 
swampy soil teeming with rushes. Desolation 
had swept it with her blasts; the cormorant 
and the bittern had here their hiding-place, 
but that sterner savage, man, was the most 
feared of any animal, Our little caravan was 
halted, the fire-arms were looked to, our chief, 
marshalling us in battle array, expecting every 
moment a surprise. 

Some horsemen were seen in the distance. 
At rapid rate they came down upon us; but, 
instead of Koords, they were three Armenian 
bishops, with their attendants, from the little 
monastery of ‘*Uch Kilesea,’”’ which was 

rched on a rock at the margin of the stream. 
‘he church is said to be the most ancient in 
Christendom, being built more than twelve 
hundred years ago. The whole is a remarkable- 
looking fabric, having the appearance of three 
churches, which its name implies, These 
worthies of the Armenian Church, instead of 
sporting cowl and cossack, sported sword and 

istol. Seeing travellers in the distance, their 
hospitality led them to come out to escort us 
to the refectory, and to warn us of those 
hidden dangers with which the country teemed. 
The monastery itself had been formerly con- 
verted into a fortress to protect them against 
the Koords ; such was the excess of brigandage 
even in Eden! The worthy fathers had been 
often bearded by these Koords in their own 
entrenchments, and had withstood many a 
siege of chapel and rx: 

The grim outline of the country bespoke 
sterility and waste in its harshest features ; 
the low boggy soil which we were traversin 
was sandy, sedgy, and well stocked with wild 
boar ; it did not suit our day’s travel to accept 
the worthy monks’ hospitality, so, with much 





cordial exchange of greetings, and thanks on 
our part, they galloped off to a ravine in search 
of Koords. The bridle-rein seemed quite as 
familiar to them as the crosier, the high-peaked 
saddle as the pulpit cushion ; they seemed to 
enjoy the sport of Koord-hunting, and, like old 
accustomed sportsmen, could almost scent 
their tracks. 

Of all my Asiatic travel, which has occupied 
me so many thousands of hours, I scarcely rec- 
ollect any place so utterly desolate and wasted 
as I was now going over, though great interest 
was attached to it as being’ reputed Bible 

ound. Mount Ararat was visible in the 
Lictensh, towering in the sky with majestic 
grandeur, and a brilliant sun lit up the mass 
of snow on its summit, the clouds rolling 
visibly at the base. It was a glorious sight, 
and Little Ararat at the side, in mimic pomp, 
served as a sort of foil to the huge dimensions 
of one of nature’s loftiest summits. An im- 
mense plain intervened, on which Noah’s 
descendants might have located, and 1 could 
imagine creation, preservation, and all those 
— events to which Scripture testifies to 

ave taken place there. There is a holy awe 
inspired on going over the soil which we im- 
agine God to have a orp | visited ; to see 
the mountain where he had evidently sheltered 
his chosen Noah from the raging of the 
mighty floods, and to be on the spot where 
was first seen his promised token, that he 
would no more drown the earth in her own 
waters, and where he had provided a spacious 
plain for his people to multiply, and from 
thence accomplish his great purposes of crea- 
tion. 

We are obliged to draw largely upon the 
imagination tow feather tye ad of time”’ 
in Asiatic travel, and I was full of dreamy 
speculations respecting the earthly abode of 
our first parents until we arrived at the village 
of Diaden, which was occupied with Russian 
troops, the invasion of Turkey by the latter 
power being then in full force. I went to the 
citadel to pay my respects to the commandant 
(Prince Tehtchiwisouff), who was very gra- 
cious to the weary traveller. He commented 
immediately on the interest of my morning's 
ride, by saying, ‘‘ Vous avez passé par le 
véritable Paradis.’’ I bowed my assent to his 
excellency, hoped it was so, felt rather incred- 
ulous, and having obtained permission to con- 
tinue my journey (the country being- then 
subject to Russian rule), I proceeded to a 
wretched mud-hovel, the best accommodation 
which we could procure, to cater amongst the 
villagers for food, as well as for Paradisiacal 
information. The Turkish villages are bur 
rowed under ground, and small hillocks appear 
here and there, with a central hole for the 
ingress of air and the issue of smoke. To my 
great consternation and surprise, I once rode 
over a dwelling in this way, without being 
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aware of it until my horse’s feet became 
plunged amongst the rafters (see Three Years 
wn Persia, vol. I.) ; and in this instance, we 
were sadly inconvenienced by the dust, since 
the roof of the house where we were accommo- 
dated was the ge thoroughfare of the 
village. The rude villagers, ignorant as they 
were, were yet ed on the point as to the 
locality of Eden, that the ground which I had 
come over was the site of the garden of our 
first parents ; it was beyond all controversy 
with them, and I query if they had ever heard 
of anyother. They are a remarkably ignorant 
race, having never learned letters; but few 
can read beyond the priests, for whom they 
have great veneration; their government is 
ecclesiastical, the chief patriarch residing at 
Etch Meizen on the other side the mountain. 
They spoke of the ‘‘ Frat,” or, as some call it, 
the ‘‘Hu Phrah,”’ that ancient river Euphrates. 
This and Ararat are two undisputed points 
with all geographers, however much they may 
otherwise differ. 

I had crossed it at different places; this 
river has its principal sources in the moun- 
tains of Armenia, one of which is about 
twelve miles from Erzroume, the other is near 
Byazid ; these two streams, pursuing a west- 
erly direction, are near Mount Taurus turned 
into a south-east course by a range of moun- 
tains in that aclaieshaed ; ; it is then joined 
by the Tigris, and these, when united, form 
one of the noblest rivers in the East, which 
falls into the gulf of Persia, fifty miles south- 
east of Bussorah, the whole course being 
about 1,600 miles. The Araxes, said to be 
the Gihon of Moses, takes its rise in a moun- 
tain called Abdas ; it runs south-east across 
Armenia and a part of Persia, in a serpentine 
course of upwards of 500 miles, ultimately 
discharging itself into the Caspian Lake. 
This is a very rapid stream, and when swollen 
with the winter snows, nothing can withstand 
its violence. The Tigris is said to be the 
Hiddekel of Moses, and the other branch of 
the Euphrates to be the Pison of Moses ; the 
latter flows into the Persian Gulf. 

Having thus ascertained, from the best 
authorities which I can find, what are the 
four rivers mentioned by Moses, I will .now 
briefly state what these authorities say as to 
the locality of the Garden of Eden. 

Several of the fathers believed that there 
never was a local Paradise, and that all which 
the Scriptures say of it must be taken in an 
allegorical sense; and so preposterous have 
been the speculations —S it, that some 
have planted it in the third heaven, within 
the orb of the moon, and under the equator. 
I will not recapitulate the absurdities, or 
rather the ribaldry of the Mahommedan 
superstitions on the subject; they merely 
testify to the concurrent belief that there was 
a terrestrial Paradise somewhere on the earth. 
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To show the wide latitude entertained by 
some writers, Josephus supposed that the 
Ganges and the Nile were two of the rivers 
mentioned by Moses. Other commentators 
have looked for it in Arabia, Syria, Chaldea, 
Palestine, and Armenia, near the cities of 
Damascus and Tripoli ; and some have been so 
absurd as to suppose that it was on the spot 
now occupied by the Caspian Lake. 

There are many places in the world which 
bear the name of Eden; there is one near 
Damascus, another near Thessaly in Chaldea, 
and again near Tripoli in Syria ; and Aden, on 
the coast of Yemen, is construed into Eden ; 
but this is straining a construction too far to 
meet any reasonable credence. 

Opposed to all those chimerical absurdities, 
[ will now state what appears to me the most 
reasonable conclusion as to the site of the 
Garden of Eden, and it agrees with the 
locality which I have traversed. A very emi- 
nent writer says: ‘ Eden is as evidently a real 
country as Ararat, where the ark rested, and 
Shinaar, where the sons of Noah removed 
after the flood. We find it mentioned in 
Scripture as often as the other two, and there 
is the more reason to believe it, because the 
scenes of these three remarkable events are 
laid in the neighborhood of one another in the 
Mosaical history ; but the Jews, from their 
distractions, losing all remembrance of these 
localities, hence the Christian inquirers have 
lost their way for want of guides.’’ Calmet, 
and some other ingenious writers, were of the 
same opinion, viz., that the terrestrial Para- 
dise was in Armenia, near Mount Ararat, 
where Noah’s ark was left. They imagined 
that they there discovered the sources of the 
four rivers which watered the garden of Eden. 
I can only say, that, with the exception of the 
Euphrates, they had dried up, or had disap- 
peared, when I went over the ground, since [ 
was many days near and under Ararat ; the 
mountain was so huge, that, after travelling a 
whole day from it, it scarcely seemed to lose 
its dimensions. 

Of this mountain, I learn from the same 
authority, ‘‘ The situation of Ararat is very 
convenient for the journey of the sons of Noah 
from thence to Shinaar, the distance not being 
very great and the descent easy. We discove* 

lainly, through the Mosaic history, a neigh- 

rhood between the land of Eden, where man 
was created; that of Ararat, where the re- 
mains of mankind were saved; and that of 
Shinaar where they fixed the centre of their 
habitation.” 

I am the more confirmed in my opinion as 
to this locality of the Garden of Eden the 
farther I extend my researches, and, when I 
beheld this towering pillar, Ararat, standing 
on the frontiers of three mighty empires, 
Russia, Turkey, and Persia — this ‘‘ mountajn 
of the deluge,’’ 16,000 feet high—it was a 
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most imposing monument of nature. Tradi- 
tion sublimes it, and Bible associations give 
it a grandeur scarcely to be exceeded by any 
in the world; at the north, south, and east, it 
stands completely alone ; in the west it is con- 
nected with the Adraigag chain, which 
stretches down to the Araxes. The village 
of Argicire, which once stood in a ravine of 
Ararat, 2,500 feet high, was according to 
tradition the oldest village in the world ; here 
the vine was first planted by Noah, but it no 
longer exists. On the 20th June, 1840, after 
a hot and sultry day, at about dusk, the 
ground clave asunder, yielding up smoke and 
steam, the earth heaved, the mountains were 
rent, and hurling down immense masses of 
rock upon the village, the whole was buried ! 
and, of nearly a thousand inhabitants, mostly 
Armenians, only about a hundred and forty 
escaped, in consequence of theirabsence. The 
next day Noah‘s mountain was as silent as the 
morning after the deluge; it may be truly 
suid that ** Ararat is not dead, but sleepeth.’ 

Mr. Mylne says, that ‘* in all ages learned 
men have labored to find out the situation of 
Paradise, which seems to be but a vague and 
uncertain inquiry ; for the Mosaic description 
of it will not suit any place on the present 
globe. He mentions two rivers in its vicinity 
Pison and Gihon, of which no present traces 
can be found; the other two still remain, 
Hiddekel, supposed to be the Tigris, and the 
Euphrates, whose streams unite together at a 
considerable distance above the Persian Gulf, 
in some part of which it is probable the happy 
gurden ay ; but since the formation of the 
earth it has undergone great changes from 
carthquakes, inundations, and many other 
causes.”’ 

Where did Moses write his history, becomes 
aquestion. Some say that it was at Nineveh ; 
others in the wilderness of Sinai’; and, again, 
that it was written in Arabia Petrea, in some 
ew nearly adjoining the river Pison, which 
ounds Havilah, and discharges itself in the 
Persian Gulf, this river being the nearest to 
him of the four which he named in the book 
of Genesis. The etymology of the word from 
‘ Poscha,”’ to spread itself, corresponds to its 
situation, the waters of which are sometimes 
so high and violent that no sufficient defence 
can be formed against their irruption. 

Havilah was at the eastern extremity of 
this part of Arabia ; the land abounded with 
gold, bdellium, the onyx, &c. Writers have 
differed se the meaning of the term 
bdellum or bedolaeh, some supposing it to have 
been pearls, and others thet it was gum. 
Moses takes his wife, Zipporah, from this 
country, and here his first son was born, Ger- 
shom, and here he takes leave of Jethro, his 
father-in-law, to visit his brethren in Egypt. 

It has been argued that Moses, by saying 
that the garden was planted “eastward in 





Eden,”’ that it was designed to mark the par- 
ticular spot where it was situated, which must 
have been at one of the turnings of the river, 
which goes from east to west, and which here 
branches into two streams, the Pison and the 
Euphrates ; and, subsequently passing out of 
Eden, are divided into four heads. This 
hypothesis, which was first started by Calvin, 
is followed by many other writers. After all 
these speculations on the subject, the Mosaic 
description does not agree with the present 
state of things, for there is no common stream 
of which the four rivers are properly branches. 
Some say that Moses had a very imperfect 
knowledge of the world of which he wrote. 
How can this apply to the inspired Word! 
Others speculate on the changes which the 
flood had produced. Scarcely any two author- 
ities do I tind to agree, and the more I grope 
my way to the real Eden, the more difficult 
and intricate does it seem to be. 

I will now trace a little further how these 
intricacies arise. Pastellus will have it that 
Paradise was under the North Pole ; others 
contend that it was not limited to any par- 
ticular place, but that it included the face of 
the whole earth, which was then one con- 
tinued scene of pleasure until altered by 
Adam’s transgression. Both Origen and 
Philo treat the Scripture account of Paradise 
as an allegory. Huet, Bochart, and others, 
place it beyond the confluence of the Tigris 
and the Euphrates, with both of which the 
Garden of Eden was watered. Pison was a 
branch arising out of one of them, and Gihon 
was another Teonth flowing from it on the 
side of Armenia. Huet thinks that it was 
situated in a valley between the mountains 
of Libanus and Anti-libanus, in that part of 
Syria of which Damascus was the capital. A 
town called Paradise was in this vicinity, 
which is mentioned by both Pliny and Ptole- 
my. There is a village called Eden in Tripoli, 
situated on Mount Libanus, near to the river 
Adonia and to the cedars of Libanus. Maun- 
drell mentions this village as being in the 
vicinity of the terrestrial Paradise ; but this 
seems to bear no analogy whatever to the 
description given by Moses. The term Eden is 
often used in Scripture (see Amos i. and y., 
and other Prophets). 

Having wandered about in the mazes of 
speculation to find the terrestrial Paradise, [ 
will now cursorily dwell on the etymology of 
the word ‘‘ Paradise,” which was primarily 
used to indicate the place in which Adam was 
seated during his innocence. Thé Greek word 
implies “orchard,” or a place stored with 
— and all sorts of fruits. It may be also 
called the “ garden of delight,” from the same 
language, ‘‘ voluptus,”’ or pleasure. It is like- 
wise used in the New Testament for the final 
habitation of the blessed, or ‘‘ Heaven.’’ The 
word ‘* Eden,”’ according to its primary mean- 
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ing in the Hebrew language, likewise means 
‘* pleasure,”’ or “ delight ;”? and it has been 
imagined that this gave rise to those curious 
per ens in the East, which princes caused to 
made to represent the most delightful spots. 
Even going back to Nimrod’s time, he insisted 
that the Tower of Belus, erected by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, was in structure and in size a 
typical Paradise, with its appurtenances of 
hanging gardens and quadruple watercourses, 
representing the four rivers which went round 
the garden planted eastward in Eden. These 
gardens ‘are celebrated in Persia, and I have 
visited several of these delightful enclosures ; 
the name ‘* Baguy Seffre,”’ the literal transla- 
tion of which is ‘* Garden of Delight,” (see 
Three Years in Persia, vol. 1, p. 76). The Elys- 
ian Fields, the Gardens of the Hesperides, of 
Jupiter, and of Alceneus and Adonis, are sup- 
= to have their origin from the Garden of 
‘den. Other curious speculations have arisen 
out of it, as to how far the ground of Eden 
was bituminous, since they say that a large 
portion of it to the eastward was on fire 
during the awful expulsion of Adam. God's 
judgments being executed by his angels, who 
are sometimes compared to flames of fire, it is 
supposed that the flaming sword was nothing 
more than the ground being ignited, and that 
at a distance it appeared like a brandished 
sword, turning every way with the wind. 
Others imagine the sword to have been no 
more than the torrid zone, or a region of flame 
inconceivably hot, like a furnace, and ‘conse- 
quently impassable — its encompassing the 
whole earth sufficiently answering the Mosaic 
description that it turned every way. 

What became of our first parents, after their 
expulsion from Paradise, I cannot find out, It 
is presumed that they did not remove far off. 
The corpse of Adam was said to have been 
carried by Noah into the ark, and to have 


been afterwards buried by him ; and I visited 
the reputed tomb of Noah’s wife at Marand,a 
village about a hundred miles from Ararat, 
The period of their remaining in Paradise is 
very vaguely given. The sixth day, when God 
terminated his great work of creation, is men- 
tioned as the day of transgression ; but some 
think that a day and a year had at that time 
the same meaning. The juice of the forbidden 
fruit is said to have opened the eyes of the 
criminals by that awful mystery of sin! They 
felt the full degradation of their nature — they 
fell from innocence to shame — they shuddered 
at the presence of their Maker-; the ground 
was cursed for their sake, as was all their 
posterity, and I feel in every pore of me that 
legacy of the divine vengeance which can only 
be cleansed by that. precious blood * which 
cleanseth from all sin.” The awful realities 
of the curse were before me of this reputed 
Garden of Eden. ‘‘ Thorns also and thistles 
shall it bring forth.” A few wretched huts 
were occupied by the most degraded species 
of the wild Koords; these were notorious 
brigands. Nothing remained of that once 
blissful garden of 


—_—_ —— (roves 
Whose rich trees wept odorous gums and balm. 


Where was the place 


—— Chosen by the sov’ran-Planter 
When he formed all things to man’s delightful use ? 


And where was Eve’s bower? Echo answers, 
where! GERSHOM. 


Posrscriptum. — If the Geographical Society 
were to offer their gold medal for the most 
approved and authenticated report of the 
terrestrial Paradise, the subject = be deemed 
worthy the prize, and there would be many 
competitors. —(Eb.) 





Discovery or A Buriep City.—A buried city 
has been discovered in Egypt, named Sacckareh. 
It appears to be situated about five hours’ jour- 
ney from Cairo, near the first cataract. An 
Arab having observed what appeared to be the 
head of a sphynx appearing above the ground 
near this spot, drew the attention of a French 
gentleman to the circumstance, who commenced 
excavating, and laid open a long-buried street, 
which contained 38 granite sarcophagi, each of 
which weighed about 68 tons, and which for- 
merly held evidently the ashes of sacred animals. 
The French gentleman has got a grant of the 
spot from the Egyptian Pacha, and has exhumed 
great quantities of curiosities, some of them an- 
cient earthenware vessels of a diminutive size. 
This street, when lit up at night, forms a mag- 
nificent sight. It if upwards of 1,600 yards in 
length. Many of the curiosities dug out have to 
be kept buried in sand to preserve them from 
perishing. 





The Miseries of Human Life,—an old friend 
ina new dress. Messrs. G. P. Putnam & Co. 
have published in a neat form, a new edition of 
this work, which had great popularity when it 
first appeared some thirty-five years ago. The 
present editors have made some alterations in 
the work, judging it ‘‘ best, in some cases, to 
substitute for certain dilemmas which are neither 
old enough nor new enough to be piquant, cor- 
responding ones costumed for our own time and 
meridian, lest the Testys and Sensitives of to-day 
—itisa great family —should set us down us 
fellows of no mark or likelihood ; a conclusion 
which might affect our market and livelihood, 
in the long run, by making it short.’’ 

It is sometimes a doubtful experiment to un- 
earth the forgetten jokes of the last generation, 
but there is so much real wit in the ‘‘ Miseries,”’ 
and men and women are always so much the 
same, that in this instance we think it will prove 
successful.— Daily Adv. 
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